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Going On-Line — Ro 


L. you don’t have an E-mail address, 
you're like the 16-year old high school stu- 
dent who has yet to get a driver’s license. 
You can do little more than wave feebly as 
your friends zoom past, leaving you waiting 
at the bus stop in a cloud of exhaust. 

And if you already have an on-line service 
but aren’t on the Internet, you're like the 
college freshman who senses the ill-dis- 
guised disdain of sophomores. They already 
have a sense of what’s out there. They think 
they know what’s what. You don’t. 

“It’s like people who don’t use comput- 
ers. You wonder, how can they possibly not 
use a computer?” says Internet aficionado 
Megan Peterson (meganp @ phoe- 
nix.princeton.edu), a graphic designer at 
Princeton University. “With E-mail and the 
Internet, when you use it every day, it gets 
to the point where you can’t do without it.” 

Are you still waiting for the bus? Tell you 
a secret: at U.S. 1, we are too. But all that’s 
going to change. In this, our special compan- 
ion issue to our 1994 Computer Showcase, 
“Cruising the Infobahn,” to be held Tuesday, 
July 26, at 4 p.m. at the Princeton Marriott, 
together we'll find out what exactly this 
Internet thing is all about, where it came 
from, where it is today, and why we should 
care. 

With U.S. 1 reporters Barbara Fox 
(figgefox@delphi.com) and Chris Mario 
(Chrismario@ aol.com), we'll talk to a 
number of people in our area to find out why 
they use the Internet regularly. We’ ll hear 
from companies that are right now develop- 
ing commercial products for the Internet. 
We’ Il explore various means of access to the 
Internet, including a major access point 
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based in Princeton. We’ ll tell you about the 
many resources available to help you learn 
more. And we’ll show you how you can find 
your way to the entrance ramp on the In- 
fobahn. 


Information Superhighway? 
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Th bad news is, it doesn’t exist. And 
nobody knows what it means. It’s an idea, a 
wish, a buzzword, a bit of hype that stands 
for a variety of things, depending on whom 
you ask. 

To some, the information superhighway 
means 500 cable stations (yikes!). To others, 
it’s interactive TV, where you would, in the- 
ory, do your banking and buy your socks 
through a little keypad connected to the set. 
To still others, it’s fiber-optic cable, behe- 
moth communications company networks, 
mysterious government supercomputers, 
on-line services, fax machines in China, the 
phone on your desk. 

But for the most part, when people talk 
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about cruising the Infobahn, they’ re talking 
about the Internet, or the ’Net for short. 
Which brings us to some more bad news, at 
least for those of us who are trying to figure 
out what it’s all about: the Internet doesn’t 
exist either. It’s not a place, and it’s not a 
thing. It’s not like AT&T, where millions of 
calls are routed through the company’s vast 
network by massive computers lurking deep 
within a few bunker-like buildings in 
Bedminster and Basking Ridge. AT&T ex- 
ists. The Internet doesn’t. 

“The Internet is like an incantation,” says 
Alfred Glossbrenner, a Yardley-based au- 
thor of 12 computer books, including “The 
Information Brokers Handbook” and the 
forthcoming “Internet 101.” “It’s a disorga- 
nized salamagundi of information. It’s a 
dumb, blind beast.” 


[., 1964, the precursor of what we now 
call the Internet was born, the child of cold- 
war paranoia. What if a nuclear attack 
landed on the Defense Department’s central 
computers? What if the phone system in 


‘With E-mail and the Internet, when you use it every day, 
it gets to the point where you can’t do without it.’ 
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Heker’s Internet access service 
began with 13 customers and has 
grown to more than 500. Heker 
will speak at the U.S. 1 showcase 
July 26. Call 609-452-0038 for 
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ad Map to the Internet 


Chicago was destroyed? How would orders 
from Washington — or whatever city was 
left — be deployed across the country? 

The answer came from a man named Paul 
Baran. A researcher at the Rand Corpora- 
tion, Baran developed a computer Ccommu- 
nications system based on electronic mail 
pouches he called Internet Protocol (IP) 
packets. In Baran’s system, messages were 
cut into chunks, and each chunk was placed 
ina packet. These packets were then sent out 
piece by piece into a decentralized network 
of interconnected computers toward their 
destination. 

Once the packets had traveled their dispa- 
rate routes to arrive at their final destination, 
the information in the packets was reassem- 
bled. The value of this system lay in the fact 
that if any packets failed to arrive (say, be- 
cause one of the many computers had been 
vaporized in a nuclear blast) they could be 
resent over a different route. In this way, 
communications capabilities were dis- 
persed, with no one computer playing a 
more important role than any other in the 
network. 

This system eventually grew into some- 
thing called the ARPAnet (with ARPA stand- 
ing for the Defense Department's Advanced 
Research Projects Agency). Using the IP 
system, ARPAnet first connected the com- 
puter departments at seven research univer- 
sities with their counterparts in the Defense 
Department and the defense industry. De- 
mand grew, and more and more people 
signed on. 


By the early 1980s, with the explosion in 
PCs and the advent of local area networks 
(LANs), demand outgrew the ARPAnet, and 
a number of smaller networks based on the 
same system were created. One of these was 
the NSFnet, established by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, an arm of the United 
States government. 

NSFnet was a network of five super- 
computers at major universities (including 
the now-defunct John von Neumann super- 
computer at Princeton) that in fact eventu- 
ally superseded and replaced the ARPAnet. 


information. 


Continued on page 8 


o who are the people on 
* the Internet? And what do they use 
it for? Despite the reports of X- 
rated data bases and other sopho- 
moric adventures in cyberspace 
(see box, page 20 of this section), 
a lot of people are making good, 
practical use of the network. 

Chuck Creesy (creesy @pu- 
press.princeton.edu), computer 
manager for the Press and former 
editor of the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly, is building an on-line cat- 
alog of academic publications for 
the Internet. 

Creesy’s efforts, which involve 
110 academic presses in the United 
States, will ultimately have biblio- 
graphical information about over 
100,000 books, complete with 
course adaptation packages, sam- 
ple chapters, and tables of con- 
tents. 

Although the Press expects to 
gain orders by going on-line, 
, Creesy warns that no one can pre- 


‘ dict the future of the Internet, as a — 


‘ commercial vehicle or anything 
else. . 

“T think there are a lot of expec- 
tations that won’t be realized,” 


_. Creesy says of the Internet. “The ~ environment that — despite what 


Who’s Who on the Internet 


The Infobahn has its share of crazy drivers, but 
some folks still get a lot of good mileage out of it. 


Internet is now really little more 
than an early Model T horseless 
carriage. There needs to be a lot 
more bandwidth, mechanisms for 
paying for things, and in general, 
the Internet needs to be about as 
easy to use as the fax machine for 
it to really take off.” We asked 
Creesy to share some of his expe- 
riences on the Internet. Herewith 
his report: 


by Chuck Creesy 


t’s late at night — too late. 
I’m still at my computer keyboard, 
trying to create search indexes for 
an online catalog of university 
press books that I’m scheduled to 
demo, live on the Internet, in just a 
few days. The Internet is dragging 
me, kicking and screaming, into 
the world of UNIX, an operating 


the technoids say — is not ready 
for prime time. Right now the 
screen is telling me “arg lists too 
long”; what I am saying back to it 
is neither so succinct nor cryptic. 
How did a non-techie like me 
end up here? In the early 1980s I 
was editor of Princeton’s alumni 
magazine, which in those years 
was published by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. This was when word 
processing was just starting to in- 
vade editorial offices, setting off a 
chain reaction of technological ad- 
vances. We began with Radio 
Shack Model III's, the price/per- 
formance leader of its time, and 
learned how to code our text files 
so galleys of type could be gener- 
ated, almost automatically, at our 
printing plant. It seemed miracu- 
lous. Before long, using essentially 
the same electronic files, we be- 
came one of the first magazines in 
the country to go online, through a 


dial-in “Greene Machine” com- 
puter bulletin board system. 

One thing led to another, and 
soon we were composing our 
pages on screen with a desktop 
publishing program called “Super- 
Page,” which hardly anyone re- 
members anymore. The efficien- 
cies and cost savings were signifi- 
cant enough that I moved from the 
magazine to the book-publishing 
side of the press to help introduce 
the new technologies there. One of 
the first projects involved creating 
a computer database of all the 
press’s books in print so that its 
complete catalog could be pro- 
duced each year, almost automati- 
cally, using desktop publishing. 

The next step was to move all of 
the press’s marketing materials — 
seasonal and subject-area catalogs, 
sales order forms, advertisements, 
promotional flyers for individual 
books, etc. — to desktop publish- 
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ing. Then, as the technology im- 
proved, we began using it to type- 
set books as well. More computer 
databases were developed to track 
the production of 300-plus books a 
year, the placement of ads in hun- 
dreds of scholarly journals, the 
granting of permissions and reprint 
rights, the shipment of review cop- 
ies and other publicity materials, 
the assignment of projects to 
freelancers, etc. Each department 
had its needs, 


Eventually there was a com- 
puter on every desk and a local 
network to connect them so every- 
one in the building could exchange 
e-mail, share files, and access 
databases. A few editors learned 
how to dial in to Princeton’s main- 
frame and send messages to au- 
thors at other universities via the | 
academic network known as 
BITNET. Finally, the university’s 
network reached our building and. 
we were wired in. We ‘wos 
explore the Internet, that vast net- 
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po City USA invites you to visit 


our exhibit at the Computer Showcase, 
July 26, 1994, at the Princeton Marriott. 


We'll be demonstrating the 
DragonDictate 


family of products! 


These products offer powerful, flexible speech recogni- 
tion systems that allow users to input text and control 


applications by speaking instead of typing. 


- DragonDictate features a large, speaker-independent 
active vocabulary that adapts to the user’s voice, a sub- 
stantial backup pronounciation dictionary, user-specific 
words and tools for users and developers to customize 


their own systems. 


For people with repetitive stress injuries or other 
disabilities, DragonDictate is the only commercially 
available, fully hands-free PC dictation solution for 


graphical user interfaces. 


PC City USA, 401 Mercer Mall, Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 
PHONE (609) 734-8484 FAX (609)951-9390 
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Your Creative Input 


Get The Big Picture 


with “over-sized” printing on our 


Color Output for 


new Canon Color Bubble-Jet Copier. 
Produce vivid 22” x 33” copies in 


just minutes at substantial savings. 


& 
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What the Digital Revolution Like 


Give us a Call at 800-847-8290 
Princeton Service Center, 3490 U.S. Route 1, 
Building N° 15, Princeton, NJ 08543 


Conveniently located across from 
Staples and Pathmark 


A CANON U.S.A. COMPANY 
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Dow Jones 


Training Services 


Training Solutions for Today's Technology 


What makes 


our training 
a real value? 


Sun Microsystems and Unix 
Solaris 2.x Network Services 
SunOS 4.x System & Network Administration 
Solaris 2.x System Administration : 
Sun/UNIX Concepts and Commands 
Solaris Introduction to System Administration 
Solaris System Administration | 
Solaris System Administration II 
Solaris Network Administration | 
Solaris Network Administration II 
Solaris NIS+ Administration 


Novell Networking 
NetWare Connect (718) 
NetWare 4.x Administration (520) 
NetWare 4.x Advanced Administration (525) 
NetWare 4.0 Installation & Configuration (804) 
NetWare 3.x Administration (508) 
NetWare 3.x Advanced Administration (518) 
NetWare 3.x Installation & 
Networking Technologies (200) 
NetWare Service and Support (801) 
NetWare TCP/IP Transport (605) 
LAN Workplace for DOS 4.1 
Netware CNE Intensive Training 


_ Sybase Database Administration 


Programing 
Sybase Performance and Tuning 
Introduction to SQL 7 
Programming in SQL with Sybase 
System Administration/DBA 


PC Operating Systems and 
Environments 


Our instructors 
Our facilities 
Our flexibility 
Our courses 
Our pricing 

Our location 
Our credentials 
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Multivendor Networking 
LAN/WAN Multivendor Internetworking 


Lotus Notes 


Lotus Notes: Basic Concepts 

Lotus Notes: Technical User 

Lotus Notes: Application Development I 
Lotus Notes: System Administration I 


Windows, DOS, and Macintosh 


Applications 
Basic Macintosh Skills 
Microsoft Word 6.0 (Windows): Introduction 
Microsoft Word 6.0 (Windows*): Intermediate 
Microsoft Word 6.0 (Windows*): Advanced 
Excel 5.0 (Windows*): Introduction 
Excel 4.0 (Macintosh): Introduction 
Excel 5.0 (Windows*): Intermediate 
Excel 5.0 (Windows*): Advanced 
Excel 5.0 (Windows*): Power User 
Access 2.0 (Windows): Introduction 
Microsoft Project 
PowerPoint 4.0 (Windows): Introduction 
Freelance Graphics (Windows): Intermediate 
FoxPro 2.5 (Windows): Introduction 
Quark Xpress 3.3 (Windows*): | 
Quark Xpress 3.3 (Windows*): II 
’ * Macintosh available upon request. 
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been authorized by DRAKE 


Dow Jones Training Services has 
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Novell 


Authorized 
Education 
Center 


Microsoft 


|) SOLUTION PROVIDER 


Introduction to PCs 

DOS 6.x Introduction 

DOS 6.x Advanced 

Intro to Windows 3.1 

Advanced Windows 3.1 

Windows 3.1 Optimization and Support: | 
Windows 3.1 Optimization and Support: II 
Windows NT: System Concepts 

Windows for Workgroups: | 
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Training and Technologies to 
provide certification examinations 
for a variety of client programs 
including: Novell, Lotus, Microsoft, 
Sun Microsystems, WordPerfect, 
and Sybase. 
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P.O. Box 300 

Route | at Ridge Road 
Princeton, N}] 08543-0300 
Fax: (609) 520-5479 
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Interviews with the speakers on the U.S. 1 panel: Sergio Heker 
of Global Enterprise Services, and Greg Gerdy of Dow Jones. 
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How Princeton businesspeople profit from their electronic net- 
working; an inside look at the Princeton University Press. 
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Wired, the hot computer book, launches an electronic version. 
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Internet Glossary 22 


At the U.S. 1 Showcase 


Tuesday, July 26, Princeton Marriott. 
4 p.m.: Seminar. 
5 to 8 p.m. Exhibits and Demos. 


Admission: Free. Reservations requested: 609-452-0038. 


Exhibitors 


Comcast Cellular One 
Dow Jones Training Services 
EDI Technology 


Order processing on the Intemet. 


Exact Solutions 


The Okidata Doc-lt, four-in-one scanner/printer. 


Global Enterprise Services 


A live connection to the Internet. 


ICM: Integrated Computer Management 


Impact Images 


Canon Color Bubble Jet Copier — 22 by 33-inch copies; 
Cactus large-format digital printing. 


Inacom 
J R Enterprises 
PC City USA 


Dragon Systems speech recognition system; 
speak to your PC. 


Princeton University Store 
S T Monforte Robotics 


Telequest 


PC-based, non-linear desktop video editing 
and interactive marketing program. 


Total Telecom 
Xerox 
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Interactive authoring & production 


for Macintosh and Windows 


(Ds =o ene 
ye Video animation & illustration 
® for VHS through HDTV 


Video display for television & film 


Industrial video production 


Speaker support design, 
production & staging: 
all-electronic or traditional media 


Electronic graphics 
systems consulting, 
installation & training 


Traditional marketing media for 
medical, pharmaceutical, 
high tech & industrial firms 


Where The Pros Go 


The mobile, intelligent production resource that regional 
meetings producers and ad agencies have relied on since 
1989 is now available direct to health-care and high-tech 


communications managers. Call 609-395-1120 and ask for 
our references, and a personal presentation or our demo reel. 


VidEOS’ 
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Communications & Multimedia 


Cranbury Professional Village, Bldg. C 
2670 Route 130 North 
Cranbury, NJ 08512 


609:395:1120 
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COMPUTER SALE 
Don't be SX o DX2/50 FOOLED! 


aT 
MONFOART & 


Ross zucS 


COMPUTER ROBUCTS 
DIVISION 


aT 
MONFOARTSE 


RossaucS 


COMPUTER RepuCcTs 
BIVISION 


Today’s Programs DEMAND True DX POWER and DX SPEED ! 


ROBOTICS High End DX Computers - Engineered to Last! 


@ 100% Upgradeable (Modular Design) 

@ 8 Expansion/Option Slots! 6 Drive Bays (min. ) 
@ Quality Brand Name Parts 

@ AFTER SALE SUPPORT !!! yes! 

@ Experienced Sales ex Tech Consultants 


@ Local Factory Direct Savings 
@ Factory Direct Support 


a 
ROBOTICS PENTIUM - 60 Mhz | Pe 
ROBOTICS 486 DX50 - Fastest 486, Intel CPU § 1.459 
ROBOTICS 486 DX40 AMD or 486DX33 Intel 


SYSTEM SPECIFICATIONS 


@ Mini-tower or desk top case w/6 een & a big available) 
e" : ction is up-eradeable 

ek: anya slots (288 VESA/Local ‘Bes - Faster then PCI) 100% Upgradeable 100% Upgradeable 100% Upgradeable 
@ Intel/AMD cPt's, AMI BIOS and quality Secondary chip sets Case Type-Choice | Case Type-Choice | Case Type-Choice 
@ 486 DX’s include Math Chip and Cache Memory (128/256/IM¢ Max.) 340 Mg H. Drive 212 Mg H. Drive fee — eM pied . 
@ RAM memory - SIMM 30 or 72 pin (u bee to 128 Megs Avail) 8 MegSIMMRAM 4 Meg SIMM RAM : eg ay gee 

@ Hard Drive, internal IDE, diated NO Bad Sectors, auto park VLB-VESA 32-Bit Super VGA color sae e one 
@ High Density Floppy Disk/drives (4 Floppy Drives Avail.) | sn eres: Mg , as video 1 Mg grins vale <a 
@ Hard & Floppy drive 16-bit controller card (IDE, VESA Available) _ SVGA monitor . A monitor . paid oe: 

e Super VGA 14" Color Monitor 1024x768 w/tilt and swivel base 16 million colors NI 16 Million color Int. 3.5 in. oppy 

* 


SA VGA 32 Bit video with on board RAM (16 Bit ISA) 5.25 in. HD Floppy = 5.25 in. HD Floppy _—2ser, Ipara, 1 Joyst 
© 2 Serial, 1 Parallel, 1 Joystick port (additional ports available) 3-5 in. HD floppy 3.5 in. HD floppy 101 En.Keyboard 
@ 101 Key Enhanced Key keyboard 2ser, Ipara, 1 Joyst 2ser, Ipara, 1 Joystk 
@ Clock and Calendar (battery backed-up) 101 En.Keyboard 101 En.Keyboard ; 

@ One Year Warranty parts and labor (on site available) FREE Consulting - avoid over/under buying or replacing 
@ FREE: PC intro class (2 Hour Class) or 12 Software Selections. inadequate obsolete systems later! 


System Upgrade SALE Peripheral SALE a ee SALE 
¥° Cc $39 ound Blaster Deluxe 
Tower to Midi Tower Case FAXmodem 96/24 $59 Stereo AMP speakers, 


1 to 4 Meg SIMM RAM $119 || Faxmodem 14.4 (loaded) $ 129 CD-ROM double speed (250ms!) 
4 to 8 Meg SIMM RAM $ 174 Canon Bubble Jet Printer $ 185 CD-Music & Photo - No Caddy Req. 


8 to 16 Meg SIMM RAM $ 325 212 Meg Hard Drives $ 199 


340 to 425 Hard Drive $59 425 Meg Hard Drives $ 265 $379) Frome oy we an 


340 to 540 Hard drive $179 || 14in. SVGA Monitor (Start) $ 235 || CD-ROM double speed 250ms!) 
5 Year Warranty Mother Bd. $79 || 17in. sVGA Color Monitor $ 679 || CD-Music 8t Photo - No ddy Req. 


.39 to .28 SVGA monitor $ 39 486/33 Notepad (Start) $ 1399 
256k to 1 Mg video $ 49 Hugh Inventory CALL for $avings || ©2-ROM Pak w/CD Encycl, World & 


14 to 17in. SVGA monitor $ 449 US Atlas, Chess & more...... $ 


NOTE: ALL PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE STM ROBOTICS /COMPUTERS 
REPAIRS, UPGRADES, NETWORKS, PERIPHERALS, TRAINING, CUSTOM, STATE BIDS + 825 State Highway Rt 33, Hamilton NJ 08619 


VISA / DISCOVER / AMEX / MASTERCARD / FINANCING AVAILABLE 609-587-3335, 800-828-3012, FAX 609-587-9764 


Since 1983 


DATED MATERIAL - Exp. Aug 31, 1994 


© 1994 Xerox Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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Network and 
Professional Services 


UAHA 
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It was the research that came 
from our world-renowned Palo Alto 
Research Center that has helped create 
and shape networking communications 
today. Xerox helped develop the first 
Fax, Workstation, Graphical User 
Interface, Mouse, Laser Printer, Network 
Operating Systems, Ethernet 802.3 and 
numerous other technology patents that 
we take for granted today. Now we have 
turned our knowledge and insight into a 
powerful force to design a systems solu- 
tion for your business problems. 

Our vendor independent view 
insures that our solution will meet your 
needs today and into the future. If you 
prefer one vendor’s hardware or software 
over another, we can provide it. If you 


don’t have a preference, we use our 
knowledge and access to provide the 
hardware that fits both the solution and 
your budget. Then we back it by 

our Best-in-Class Service, and Total 
Satisfaction Guarantee. 


# Network Design and Installation 

# Project Management 

# CNE and CNA Support Services 

# Multi- Vendor Service 

# Small Business Turn-Key Solutions 
# Work-Flow Analysis 


Competitive Pricing , Flexible 
Financing Total Satisfaction Guarantee 


For more information call: 609 987-5607 


XEROX 


100 Overlook Center Princeton, NJ 08540 
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LOYAL COLOR, INC. 


Pre-Press Services 
Desktop Publishing _Ad Preparation 
Electronic Stripping §==Camera Work 
Studio Retouching ___Color Separations 
Film Output _ igital Proofs 


9400 Com puterized Works 


linked to Macintosh Syste 


Our workstation lets us combine im: acintosh 
files and output final film, ready 
Our professional sales staff is availab 
with your next project, 


Call (609) 737-2222 


1613 Reed Road, West Trenton, NJ 
Fax: (609) 737-7621 


Don’t forget 

the Computer Showcase 
at the Princeton Marriott 
next Tuesday! 


Seminars at 4:00 pm 
Exhibits from 5:00-8:00 pm 


R.S.V.P. appreciated for the seminars 
Phone (609) 452-0038 or FAX (609) 452-0033 


Continued from page 1, this section 


But by 1987, this system also 
bogged down under increased de- 
mand and high costs. To pick up 
the slack as demand continued to 
grow, many more computers at 
colleges, government agencies, 
private companies, and even in 
people’s basements became hosts 
on the Internet, to the point where 
there are now as many as 2 million 
host computers, serving as many as 
25 million users across the globe. 

So today, the Internet is really 
nothing more than a network of 
networks, an electronic cytoplasm 
composed of ones and zeroes flit- 
ting from computer to intercon- 
nected computer, a riot of elec- 
tronic information with no leader, 
no controls, no Owners, and no 
stated rules. 

‘The Internet is, in effect, every- 
where,” says Chip Bayers 
(chip@wired.com), coauthor of 
Netguide, a popular Internet re- 
source book (see “Road Maps for 
the Infobahn” below) and manag- 
ing editor of HotWired, a forth- 
coming Internet publication from 
San Francisco-based Wired maga- 
zine, the hottest of today’s “hot 
books” in computer journalism. 
“It’s not acentrally located system. 
It’s not a tree trunk with branches, 
like a phone company; rather, it’s 
a web, with all kinds of lines in 
many different directions connect- 
ing computers that share a com- 
mon way of communicating.” 


B.. so what. When you start 
your car, do you spend much time 
contemplating the principles of in- 
ternal combustion? The important 
thing about the Internet is the in- 
formation it contains, not the way 
it moves around. 

What the Internet is really about 
is information. The 25 million peo- 
ple who call this virtual city home 
for a few hours each week have 
access to 7,000 newsgroups cover- 
ing topics from gardening to Satan 
worship. They can send and re- 
ceive E-mail all over the world. 
They can login to remote comput- 
ers on the ’Net to search such 
things as the electronic card cata- 
logs of major libraries. They can 
download software and files and 
graphics applicable to nearly every 
area of interest. They can chat in 
real-time discussion groups with 
people in Princeton or London or 
Tokyo. 

But there’s a catch, says com- 
puter-book author Alfred Gloss- 
brenner: “The Internet,” he says, 
“is not ready for prime time. The 
information is haphazard, and it is 
problematic as to whether you can 
get to it.” 

In other words, the Internet is 
not easy to use. Part of the prob- 
lem, Glossbrenner says, is that the 
Internet is based on the Unix fam- 
ily of operating systems, the lan- 
guage and protocols of which 
might just as well be Esperanto to 


The World's Leading 
MACOLA Resource! 


Computer Equipment Outdated and Slow? 
Software Inadequate For The Job? 


WE HAVE YOUR TOTAL SOLUTION! 
Macola Accounting, Distribution 
Manufacturing Software 
Macola Bar Code Interface 
CALYX Medical/Dental Office Management Software 


p/3/c/0/\ /s 


ABBI BUSINESS CONSULTANTS, INC. 


NETWORKED DESIGN « BUSINESS AUTOMATION * MACOLA TRAINING AND SUPPORT 
1000 CLIFTON AVENUE, SUITE 201, CLIFTON, NJ 07013 (201) 614-1460 FAX: (201) 614-1966 
- PHILADELPHIA/SO. JERSEY OFFICE (609) 429-1616 FAX: (201) 614-1966 


E-Mail to the Stars 


F otiow two rules when 
sending E-mail to someone you 
don’t know. Your message 
should, of course include a sub- 
ject. If you are sending unsolic- 
ited mail, precede your subject 
with a ?. 

And if you are sending a com- 
mercially related piece of mail, 
precede your subject with a $. 

So says Seth Godin, author of 
“E-Mail Addresses of the Rich & 
Famous,” published by Addison 
Wesley. Does he have any from 
Princeton? Yes, some you would 
expect and some surprises. 

In the first category, Toni Mor- 
rison, morrison @ pucc.prince- 
ton.edu. In the surprise category, 
Pete Rafle, 70534.3234@com- 
puserve.com. Faithful readers 
will recognize the name because 
Connie Rafle used to be a staff 
member at U.S.1. Her son Peter 
is now editor of Trout magazine. 
Here are some other addresses: 


the average user of Windows or 
Mac. Furthermore, despite the var- 
ious search tools available, includ- 
ing Gopher, Archie, Veronica and 
Jughead, WAIS, and World Wide 
Web (see glossary below), the lo- 
cation and availability of much of 
the information on the Internet re- 
mains a mystery to most users. 

“The Internet is a crock, if you 
want to know the truth,” says 
Glossbrenner. “You are far better 
off getting into Dialog, Lexis, or 
Dow Jones. When it comes to the 
Internet, a lot of people have the 
wrong idea about what the possi- 
bilities are.” 


On the Panel: 
Sergio Heker 


B.. is the Internet really a 
crock? At the U.S. 1 Computer 
Showcase next week (and later in 
this special Internet issue), we’ll 
meet a number of people who not 
only use the Internet, but have fig- 
ured out how to make it pay. 

One of the panelists who will 
appear at the U.S, 1 Computer 
Showcase on July 26 is Sergio F. 
Heker (market @jvnc.net), CEO 
of Independence Way-based 
Global Enterprise Services (GES). 
Despite the skepticism of people 
like Alfred Glossbrenner, Heker 
thinks he has the right idea about 
the possibilities of the Internet. 
And the growth of his business, 
which since 1992 has provided ac- 
cess to the Internet through the Jv- 
NCnet, certainly supports his be- 
lief. 

Today privately owned by GES, 
the JvNCnet was one of the five 
original networks on the National 
Science Foundation’s NSFnet. 
Heker took the JyNCnet private in 
1992, after the demise of the John 
von Neumann Supercomputer, 
which had hosted JvNCnet under 
the NSF umbrella. 

“I started in 1986, when the 
Supercomputer Center was on 
College Road, and I’ve been with 
the network ever since,” Heker 
says. “And even then I always 
knew I wanted to make this a com- 
mercial venture. It seemed like a 
good area to provide these services 
to people.” 

Today, GES provides a variety 
of levels of full Internet access 
through the NSFnet the Commer- 
cial Internet Exchange at annual 
rates ranging from $500 to 
$40,000. In addition, GES offers 
technical training and conference 
services, private wide-area net- 
work design and implementation 
consulting, and customized soft- 


ware development. © 


Bill Clinton, president- 
@ whitehouse.gov 

Christine Whitman, cwhit- 
man @rutgers.edu 

The National Institutes of 
Health Cancer Net, cancernet- 
@icicb.nci.nih.gov 

Ed Krol, author of The Whole 
Internet, 3-krol @uiuc.edu 

Michael Strangelove, editor, 
The Internet Business Journal, 
441495 @acadvml.uottawa.ca 

Bill Gates, billg@micro- 
soft.com 

Online Career Center, 
occ @msen.com 

Penn Jillette, penn @del- 
phi.com 

Tom Brokaw, nightly @- 
nbc.com 

Dave Barry, 73314.722@- 
compuserve.com 

Ross Perot, 71511.460@com- 
puserve.com 

Butthead, butthead @mtv.com 

Godin’s own address is 
SGP @SGP.COM. He wants 
more E-mail addresses. If he uses 
two of the ones your send, you’l] 


get the next edition free. 


And according to Heker, yes, 
the Internet is a place where you 
can make money. His company 
proves it. 

“We started with 13 organiza- 
tions,” says Heker, ticking off his 
successes, “and when my network 
moved to Princeton University 2 
1/2 years ago we had 23 customers. 
Under my direction we grew to 
130 customers. Since we left the 
university we have grown to 530 
customers and 33 full-time staff 
members.” 

Part of GES’s success can be 
explained by the fact that Heker 
has a good idea of what works 
commercially; he comes from a 
family of entrepreneurs. 

An Argentinean native with 
roots in Europe, he went to college 
in Buenos Aires and in 1985 
earned a master’s degree in electri- 
cal engineering and computer sci- 
ence from Stevens Institute of 
Technology. In 1986 he joined the 
John von Neumann Supercompu- 
ter Center, where he was instru- 
mental in establishing and manag- 
ing JvNCnet, the powerhouse-link 
between universities that until re- 
cently was funded by the National 
Science Foundation for millions of 
dollars annually. He represented 
the United States at Internet activ- 
ities and ran conferences in coun- 
tries from Iceland to Japan to Costa 
Rica. 

And despite the naysayers, the 
future of the Internet looks bright, 
Heker says. 

“The Internet is expanding in 
exponential terms — it’s just the 
dawn of this kind of computing,” 
he says. 

Heker believes commercial cli- 
ents are attracted to the GES access 
to Internet because of its power 
and simplicity. Power? Companies 
like Bristol-Myers Squibb connect 
their offices worldwide. The State 
of Connecticut has signed a GES 
contract for all its agencies, includ- 
ing the state police and the depart- 
ment of motor vehicles. 

Simplicity? One computer at 
your desk can access any of the 
database services. (For details on 
connections from GES and else- 
where, see the accompanying 
story, “On-ramps to the In- 
fobahn.”’) 

“If you already have a local area 
network you can have it connected 
to our wide area network, and you 
don’t need any special settings,” 
says Heker of the JvNCnet access. 
“You can have a dedicated line; 
you don’t need to dial it up. And it 
is high performance.” 


Continued on page 10 
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JvNCnet facilitates national and 
international access to 30,000 net- 
works in 120 countries through 12 
access points in 9 states and Puerto 
Rico, with equipment housed di- 
rectly at central offices of AT&T 
and MCI around the country. “Our 
equipment is right there, and they 
are all connected to each other with 
high speed lease lines provided by 
the carrier,” Heker notes. 

Simplicity counts, especially 
when a firm does not want to hire 
in-house computer professionals. 
GES can provide turn-key installa- 
tion of networks, from a connec- 
tion of one PC to the Internet to a 
State-of-the-art network with 
TC/PIP protocol. It will take care 
of the connection to popular ser- 
vices, 

So GES clients have full inter- 
active access to such services as 
Dow Jones News Retrieval, Mead 
Data Central, DIALOG — and 
such technical databases as Chem- 
ical Abstracts. These services will 
bill you for your time on-line, but 
you don’t have to use any fancy 
programming codes, and you can 
- get them all on one PC. 

For instance, some law firms 
have terminals configured to use 
Mead Data Central and others con- 
figured to use two other services. 
“For each machine they have a 
~ modem. For each group they have 
an expert. Everything is done from 
one room,” says Heker. ““We pro- 
vide an alternative to that.” 


On the Panel: 
DowVision 


B.. access to the Internet is 
only part of the equation. The true 
usefulness of the web — the reason 
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anyone would want access in the 
first place — is information. And 
according to another panelist who 
will speak at the U.S. | Computer 
Showcase, providing information 
on the Internet is another commer- 
cial opportunity that has yet to be 
fully explored. 

Greg Gerdy (gerdy @tigger.- 
jvnc.net), assistant director of the 
DowVision services group, part of 
the business information services 
division at Dow Jones on Route |, 
will be on hand at the Showcase to 
discuss the forthcoming Dow- 
Vision on the Internet. When intro- 
duced later this year, this product 
will be one of the first comprehen- 
sive, subscription-based business 
and financial news services over 
the Internet. 

With DowVision on the Inter- 
net, no less an information power- 
house than the venerable Dow 
Jones is betting that despite the 
Internet’s tradition of free informa- 
tion, you can, in fact, provide a 
commercial information service 
on the Internet and make it pay. 

“We will bill users directly, after 
they contact us through conven- 
tional marketing channels or 
through a server,” Gerdy says. This 
is how you’ll register your name, 
which the system will recognize 
and let you in. “The price for an 
individual user,” Gerdy continues, 
“will be about $50 per month.” 

DowVision on the Internet will 
provide much of the same informa- 
tion currently available (at much 
higher prices) on Dow Jones’s 
DowVision one-way LAN-based 
news service delivered by phone 
line to businesses. The information 
will include the current and ar- 
chived issues of the Wall Street 
Journal, same-day New York 
Times, the Dow Jones newswire 
and international news services, 
the PR Newswire, Canada News- 
wire, Japan Economic Newswire, 


and analysts’ abstracts, among 
other resources. And using WAIS 
and Mosaic (see glossary), the in- 
formation will be presented in an 
attractive, readable format, not just 
ASCII (see glossary, page 22). 
“‘We’re characterizing this as an 
experiment at which we expect to 


do well,” says Gerdy, who earned ~ 


a BA in political science at David- 
son and an MA in international 
affairs at Ohio University. “There 
is so much to learn about the Inter- 
net environment that you can’t re- 
ally say anyone has all the an- 
swers.” 

But it’s good to have at least 
some of the answers, and at Dow- 
Vision on the Internet, that’s the 
job of Ken Ficara (ficara@- 
acm.org), a former newspaper re- 
porter and self-described “tech- 
head” who is project manager. 

“T’m responsible for the content 
and the interface,” Ficara explains. 


The Dow Jones team: Ken Ficara, left, Greg 
Gerdy, and Cris Maloney are bringing DowVIsion 
to the Internet. Gerdy will speak at the U.S. 7 
showcase July 26 at the Marriott. Call 609-452-0038. 


“What I’m doing is what the user 
will end up seeing.” Ficara notes 
that with DowVision on the Inter- 
net, “users will will see more than 
just ASCII text. There will be 
fonts, headlines, graphics, etc., no 
matter what platform they’re 
using, which will be made possible 
through Mosaic or another 
browser.” 

In addition, DowVision on the 
Internet will present, through col- 
ors and underlining, indications of 
hypertext links to other, related 
types of information that will make 
the service easy to navigate. 

“It works through something 


called relevance feedback,” Ficara 
says. “If I’m reading a particular 
article, the program indexes words 
in the article I’m reading, and 
looks for other articles with words 
like it.” 

In addition to accessibility, 
DowVision on the Internet offers 
something even more powerful, 
Ficara says: namely, Dow Jones 
itself. “We’re talking about 900 
journalists around the world, plus 
real people right here in this office, 
who will be keeping you updated 
on the news that matters,” Ficara 
says. “On our home page (the ini- 
tial greeting when you access the 
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service), you’ ll see real live head- 
lines from the most respected 
newswires in the world." ° 

DowVision on the Internet will 
be different from the basic on-line 
services and from other sources 
of information now on the Internet. 

“First of all, you can’t get the 
Wall Street Journal anywhere else 
in full text,” he says. “Plus, you get 
the Dow Jones news service, 
which is the industry standard fi- 
nancial newswire. In addition, our 
content will be much richer than 
you can find elsewhere. Instead of 
Streams of dead text, our service 
will be formatted attractively, and 
will offer the hyperlinking search 
abilities that will make it espe- 
cially useful for finding in-depth 
information.” 

Ficara expects two types of peo- 
ple to be interested in DowVision 
on the Internet. 

“Business end users mainly,” he 

says, “people who are on the Inter- 
net now, who keep reading about it 
and are connécted, but don’t know 
what to do with it. They’re looking 
for a voice, a source of authorita- 
tive, useful information.” 
_ The second type of user, Ficara 
believes, will be experienced 
Internet users looking for a better 
source for news and financial in- 
formation. “Basically,” Ficara 
says, “we’re talking about anyone 
who uses the Internet and wants to 
read and be able to search the Wall 
Street Journal and the New York 
Times for about $50 a month.” 


B.. the big intangible in all of 
this is the much talked about “‘cul- 
tural opposition” to commercial 
use of the Internet. Recently, a law 
firm called Canter & Siegel found 
out the hard way that many on the 
Internet are not shy to draw the line 
where commercialism is con- 
cerned. Canter & Siegel plastered 


advertising messages for their firm 
across a wide variety of Internet 
newsgroups; in return, Internet 
users stuffed their e-mail box with 
so much electronic junk that it 
drove the law firm off the system. 

The DowVision approach to 
commercialism will be different, 
Ficara says. 

“What that law firm did was like 
someone sticking an advertising 
bumper sticker on every car on 
your block,” Ficara says. “It was 
just stupid. What we’re doing is 
creating a new product for a new 
culture. We’re not going to go in 
there, get in your face, and say, pay. 
What we're doing is offering a 
much more valuable source of in- 
formation than is available now. If 
you want it, you pay for it; if you 
don’t, just ignore us.” 


If you try to sign on to Dow- 


Vision on the Internet and aren’t a 
subscriber, you won’t get some 
nasty message, Ficara says. What 
you will get is the service’s home 
page, which will include informa- 
tion about the service and Dow 
Jones, and how to subscribe. In 
addition, there will be “something 
complementary,” Ficara promises, 
“something useful or interesting to 
you.” 

Ficara, a New York City native 


with a BA in journalism from 


Brooklyn College who is -working 
toward a master’s in computer sci- 
ence at Rutgers, hopes that this 
kind of approach will be acceptible 
to the denizens of cyberspace, but 
he admits there’s no way to tell 
until you try. 

“There is a tremendous culture 
out there,” Ficara says of the Inter- 
net. “I’ve been active on the ’Net, 
and I know that it is an established 
community. Which means that 
what we’ re doing now is like mar- 
keting in a new country. You learn 
as much as you can, and you try to 
do it right.” 


»~ © 
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Infobahn to the ’Coast 


Wire introduced, DowVision on the Internet 
will by no means be the first commercial use of the 
Internet, and it will certainly not be the last. In fact, 
a number of blatantly commercial services have 
already sprung up — or are in the works — at the 
epicenter of the computer world, the San Francisco 
Bay Area. : 


about 40 Silicon Valley companies, uses Mosaic 
and the World Wide Web to provide easy Internet 
access to product information organized by product 
category, and also enables users to place orders. 

Another California company creating a product 
for the Internet is San Francisco-based Wired mag- 
azine, a popular general interest publication that 
explores the effects of digital téchnology on society. 
Their “HotWired” Internet publication will be 
launched in September. 

Unlike DowVision on the Internet, HotWired 
will not require users to pay; rather, it will be 
supported by sponsors whom users will be able to 
contact for product and service information if they 
want ‘it, according to Chip Bayers (chip@- 
wired.com), managing editor of Hot Wired and co- 
author of “Netguide” (see page 22). 

“It will be free and sponsor supported,” and 
accessible to anyone with full Internet access and 
Mosaic, which you can download off the Internet 
for nothing, Bayers says. “We are not charging for 
access because it is difficult to set up a billing 


For example, CommerceNet, a consortium of 


system on the Internet that is failsafe, and also, 
because it clashes with Internet culture.” 

At Wired, the Internet is a regular beat. So of 
course, you can already read Wired on the Internet. 
But HotWired will differ from other Wired sites 
on-line, including on America Online, in that it will 
be specifically designed for the Internet, and will 
include information you won’t find anywhere else. 

“It will be a publication in the sense that there 
will be regularly scheduled departments, compara- 
ble to those in magazines, or the sections of a 
newspaper,” Bayers reports. “Those areas will turn 
over regularly. But unlike a traditional publication, 
HotWired will be changing all the time. It will be a 
live site. Every time you login, you’ ll find some- 
thing new and interesting.” 

Like Wired, its parent, Hot Wired will explore the 
impact of digital technology on various aspects of 
life. But unlike Wired, HotWired will focus on 
“shorter, crunchier bits of information.” 

HotWired will also be the most technologically 
advanced Internet publication to date, including 
“pictures, movies, sounds, music, and text all com- 
bined in one package,” Bayers says. The HotWired 
Internet site will also include chat areas, current and 
archived issues of Wired, and reader interaction 
with Wired staffers and freelancers. 

“Unlike a print publication, which gets put to- 
gether, then sent to the printer, and then to the post 
office, we won’t be sending anybody anything,” 
Bayers says. “Our users will come to us. We have 
a server on the Internet, and anybody who wants to 
read and enjoy this publication will be able to do so 
— for free.” — Christopher Mario 


5. 
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Ficara denies, however, that the 
commercial activity on the Internet 
is anything new. 

‘I was talking to someone today 
who’s interested in NeXT comput- 
ers,” Ficara says, referring to Steve 
Jobs’s now-defunct post-Apple 
venture, “and the only way you can 
buy one of these machines is over 
the Internet, since they’re not 
made any more. 

“Another example: I listen to 
and play blues music, and I often 


that I would never have the oppor- 
tunity to buy anywhere else” 
Ficara continues. “So I don’t think 
that commercial activity is the 
problem. The problem is being ob- 
trusive with it. What we’ll be is a 
resource off in a corner of this huge 
thing called the Internet, and if 
want it go there, you can; if not, 
nobody will force you to.” 

Much of the ballyhoo about 
commercializing the Internet, like 
much of the talk about the ill-de- 
fined Information Superhighway, 


_is little more than hype, Ficara be- 
lieves. ““When a new type of tech- 
nology shows up, people try to fit 
it into an existing box,” Ficara 
says. “What we’re doing here, 
however, is something different. 
We have a new medium that will 
change how we present the news 
and how we let people know 
what’s going on. Based on the re- 
action to it, we'll offer additional 
information in new formats, who 
knows? A lot of what we’re doing 
with this product is learning.” 


buy recordings over the Internet 


& ieee 


_ Continued from page 1, this section 


~ work of networks connecting in- 
_ formation resources around the 


world. 

The big problem with the Inter- 
net has always been finding what 
you are looking for. Not only is this 
“mother of all networks” decen- 
tralized to the extreme, most of the 
available tools for navigating it 
have been cumbersome and user- 
hostile. But that began to change 
about three years ago when a team 
of programmers at the University 
of Minnesota developed a software 
system to make it easy for students 
and faculty at their sprawling cam- 
pus to locate data resources on the 
university’s computer networks. It 
was named Gopher after the school 
mascot, an apt pun for the service 
it provides. 

Because of its power and ease of 
operation, Gopher quickly became 
the most widely used vehicle for 
campus information systems 
across the U.S., and lately for com- 
mercial services as well. Thou- 
sands of Gopher servers are now at 
work on the Internet, and more are 
being. added every day. Recently 
Gopher has been joined by another 
navigation system called the 
“World Wide Web” — commonly 
referred to as “Mosaic,” the name 
of the most popular Web browsing 
software. 

Mosaic offers a graphical inter- 
face and hyperlinks between doc- 
uments in different locations, but 
requires more hardware horse- 
power and a wider “pipe” to the 
Internet for satisfactory perfor- 
mance. (That means a 386 PC ora 
Macintosh Ici or better, preferably 
with 16MB or more of memory 
and a direct connection to the 
Internet. If you are dialing in, you 
need at least a 14.4 modem and a 
SLIP or PPP connection.) These 

requirements limit the number of 
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people who can take advantage of 
the Web now, but it is widely 
thought to be the wave of the fu- 
ture. 

Among the academic enter- 
prises that were drawn to Gopher 
as a means of making information 
accessible on the Internet were the 
scholarly book publishing entities. 
Early adopters included the uni- 
versity presses at M.I.T., Johns 
Hopkins, Rutgers, Minnesota, and 
the University of British Colum- 
bia. These all relied on the comput- 
ing services departments of their 
parent institutions to mount their 
online catalogs for them. Not long 
after, a few commercial book pub- 
lishers began to offer their wares 
on the Internet, too, joining the ear- 
liest businesses to venture into 
Cyberspace. 

* Last September the University 
of Chicago Press became the first 
academic publisher to put its own 
Gopher server on the Internet, fol- 


We are close to es- 
tablishing a central 
server that will pro- 
vide an online cata- 
log/bookstore for all 
100,000-odd books 
of all the university 
presses. 


lowed a few days later by 
Princeton. In the beginning, we at 
Princeton weren’t ready to make 
our catalog accessible online, so 
we built a menu pointing to all of 
the other online catalogs. This il- 
lustrates one of the features that 
makes Gopher so powerful: any 
server can create lists of resources 


Networker: Creesy, a 
former editor, now de- 
votes his time to mak- 
ing the Internet user- 
friendly for university 
presses. 
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at other locations, which users can 
access simply by selecting — typ- 
ically by clicking the desired item 
on their display screen with a 
mouse. Before we knew it, a num- 
ber of other Gophers were pointing 
to the Princeton menu as a route to 
“University Press Online Cata- 
logs.” The effect was to give schol- 
arly presses a new presence on the 
Internet. 

What makes Gopher even more 
useful as a research tool is the 
availability of Veronica search en- 
gines (the name was intended to 
complement a similar indexing 
system called Archie — archive 
without the “v’? — used for locat- 
ing downloadable files at network 
sites). The Veronica indexers scan 
the entire Gopher universe each 
month and catalog every eligible 
directory and file listing. 

These indexes are transmitted to 
a half-dozen central Veronica 
search engines around the globe 
that can be accessed by any Go- 
pher user on the Internet. A bool- 
ean search on Veronica produces a 
menu pointing to all the “hits” 
found; the user can then follow the 
pointers that seem most promising. 
(Boolean searches allow you to 
seek passages of text containing 
combinations of words joined by 
“and,” “or,” or “not”; I’ll have 
more to say about this later on.) 

To take advantage of Veronica, 
all a university press has to do is 
construct its online catalog so that 
every book is listed on menus with 


the authors and titles in the item 
descriptions. Then when the Ve- 
ronica indexer makes its scan, it in 
effect constructs a combined cata- 
log of all the participating presses’ 
books. To cite a Princeton exam- 
ple, if you go to any of the Veronica 
sites and search for “Woodrow 
Wilson,” you will get a list of all 
69 volumes of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Papers published by Princeton, 
along with many other references 
to the 28th President. 

As in the above example, Veron- 
ica searches will mix hits on uni- 
versity press books with many 
other kinds of listings. This is ad- 
vantageous inasmuch as a re- 
searcher using Veronica to look for 
information about a certain subject 
can hardly avoid encountering rel- 
evant university press titles. But if 
one is looking only for books, the 
results of a Veronica search will be 
somewhat cluttered. This is where 
another search tool comes into 
play: it is called Jughead and, as 


the name implies, it is a kind of 
limited Veronica. Whereas Veron- 
ica searches all of Gopherspace, 
Jughead can be made to index and 
search only a predefined portion of 
it — such as all university press 
online catalogs — filtering out ev- 
erything else. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, there is 
now a Jughead devoted exclu- 
Sively to university press books. 
But since only a little over 20 out 
of the roughly 100 university 
presses in the country have put 
their catalogs online, this is stil] 
Just a partial answer. However, we 
are very close now to establishing 
a central server that will provide an 
online catalog/bookstore for all 
100,000-odd books in print of all 
the university presses. When this is 
complete, we hope by early this 
fall, anyone anywhere in the world 
with access to the Internet will be 
able to use it to locate and order 
any university press book. 
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It was the prototype of this cat- 
alog/bookstore that I was working 
on when I encountered the error 
message described at the opening 
of this article. With the help of 
others more skilled at UNIX than I 
— whom I consulted through an 
Internet discussion group — I did 
ultimately get the index-making 
routines to work. The demo was 
given last month at a meeting of 
university press representatives in 
Washington, D.C. It contained data 
for the books of only four presses 
but showed the structure and pro- 
cesses of the facility we have de- 
veloped (which will serve both 
Gopher and Mosaic). 

This central catalog/bookstore 
will offer basic bibliographic data 
— the kind of information that ap- 
pears on library-catalog cards — 
plus descriptive text, quotes from 
reviews, even tables of contents. It 
will be searchable by author name 
and title keywords, by Library of 
Congress subject headings, and by 
boolean queries of the complete 
text of the catalog entries. It will 
even provide a set of menus pat- 
terned after the Library of Con- 
gress classification system, allow- 
ing users to “browse the shelves” 
in the standard library sequence. 

We will continue to use Jughead 
for author and title keyword 
searching, but our text search facil- 
ity will take advantage of a more 
powerful indexing technology 
called WAIS (after “Wide Area In- 
formation System,” another mech- 
anism for finding things on the 
Internet). Without getting into the 
technical details, there is a practi- 
cal difference between these tools 
that all Internet surfers should be 
aware of: if you ask Jughead (or 
Veronica) to look for “Woodrow 
Wilson,” it will bring back a list of 
every menu or text file with the 
words “Woodrow” AND “Wilson” 
in its title (no matter in which order 


or how far apart); if you ask WAIS 
(on a Gopher or Web server) for 
“Woodrow Wilson,” it will list 
every indexed file containing ei- 
ther “Woodrow” OR “Wilson” in 
its text. If you want WAIS to find 
“Woodrow Wilson,” the best you 
can do is ask for “Woodrow AND 
Wilson,” but it will still list texts 
with separate references to Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Woodrow. On the 
other hand, unlike Jughead or Ve- 
ronica, WAIS will list the hits in 
order of likely relevance (usually 
based on the number of times that 
the sought keywords were found in 
the text). 

But I digress. We hope to differ- 
entiate ourselves from the many 
other online bookstores cropping 
up on the Internet these days by 
providing both the widest selection 
of scholarly books — enabling 
“one-stop shopping” — and the 
best search tools. We will also 
allow easy online ordering of 
books once they have been found, 
with automatic transmittal of or- 
ders to the pertinent presses via 
e-mail. And our system will con- 
tain links to the online catalogs of 
individual presses when they have 
additional material, such as sample 
chapters or graphic images. 


Wie we hope our online 
catalog/bookstore will help re- 
searchers find the titles they want 
and help us sell more books, we see 
it not as an end in itself but rather 
as a beginning: what we have here 
is a viable means for delivering 
electronic product in the future 
(and I use the vague word “prod- 
uct” because we have only the 
vaguest idea yet what forms of in- 
formation we will be delivering). 

A number of experiments are 
under way to test different models: 
some presses are putting journal 
articles online; others are prepar- 
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Gopher, the Internet Navigator 


W..: makes Gopher so powerful and yet easy 
to use as an Internet navigator? The key is that 
unlike two telephones connected for a conversation, 
the computers supplying information (Known as 
servers) do not have to maintain constant contact 
with the computers on the receiving end (known as 
clients), which minimizes both the amount of com- 
puting power and the amount of network capacity 
required. When a user (client) calls up or follows a 
pointer to a Gopher host (server), the client in effect 
sends a single message (called a selector, a request 
to have something sent back). The server responds 
by sending back the requested item (typically a file 
or a menu of pointers to other items) and closes the 
connection. The user can then think as long as he 
wants before sending his next request, for he is not 
putting any load on a server or any traffic ona cable. 

The client software retains each menu as the user 


picks his way through the tree of directories. Behind 
each item description that he sees on his display 
screen is the associated pointer. It consists of a code 
identifying the type of item listed, the text describ- 
ing the item, the path to the drive and directory 
where the item is stored, the address of the host 
server, and the port on that machine to which the 
connection must be made. When the user chooses 
the item he wants, a signal is sent to the associated 
host server, via the designated port, transmitting the 
desired selector. It’s almost that simple. 

Mark P. McCahill, leader of the team at the 
University of Minnesota that created Gopher, has 
described this system as “Internet Duct Tape.” At 
the server end, a Gopher manager can build 
customized structures of menus pointing to re- 
sources and directories of files for reading or 
downloading. And most client programs allow 
users to assemble “address books” of favorite Inter- 
net destinations, enabling them to jump directly 
where they want to go without having to work their 


ing to make collections of mono- 
graphs accessible via the Internet. 
Many of these ventures include the 
use of hypertext links and sophis- 
ticated search techniques to make 
information available in highly se- 
lective and relatively small units, 
and to assemble collections of such 
units from many separate sources. 

Though the culture of the Inter- 
net still harbors a bias that infor- 
mation should be free, the realiza- 
tion is growing that information 
has to be gathered, compiled, pro- 
cessed, stored, presented, deliv- 
ered, even marketed — and all 
these functions require human 
labor and organizational over- 
heads that cost money. In addition, 
with so much information flying 
about Cyberspace, there is a need 
for quality control and assistance 
in dealing with overload. The 
problem is how to pay for these 
services. 

Leaving aside security issues 
(which are solvable), the credit 


card system that works so well for 
ordering goods by mail and tele- 
phone has the disadvantage of im- 
posing arelatively high transaction 
cost. That doesn’t matter when you 
are buying airplane tickets or hik- 
ing boots, but it does when you 
want to pay for a few paragraphs 
of information, particularly if the 
information comes from several 
sources. If the Internet is to be- 
come viable for commerce, it will 
need an easy and secure clearing- 


house service that can collect . 


dimes and quarters from millions 
of customers and credit the aggre- 
gate revenues to thousands of sup- 
pliers at a very low cost per trans- 
action. A project is under way at 
Carnegie Mellon University to de- 
velop such a system, which has 
been dubbed NetBill. 

While NetBill, or something 
like it, will make the Internet — 
and the larger information infra- 
structure —- more hospitable for 
business, it is far from clear what 


ay through someone else’s sequence of menus 
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kinds of businesses will flourish on 
the electronic highways. You can 
order music CDs or even flowers 
online, but the Internet as we know 
it seems better suited for buying 
and selling information than 
goods. Interactive cable television 
may be a more likely candidate for 
taking over the trade handled by 
mail-order catalogs today. And no 
doubt new forms of enterprise will 
evolve that no one imagines yet. 
But to succeed they will have to 
provide interfaces as easy for the 
customer to operate as a Fax ma- 
chine (and more error-proof than 
most VCRs). 

Finally, despite my enthusiasm 
for the new electronic media, I do 
not see them replacing the tradi- 
tional book in the near future. Print 
on paper has too many advantages 
as a “user interface.” What eco- 
nomic pressures will change, per- 
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haps quicker than we anticipate, is 
the means of distribution. Major 
bestsellers may continue to be 
printed in large press runs at cen- 
tral locations because of econo- 
mies of scale and shipped to book- 
stores across the country. But the 
short-run specialized book is more 
likely to be transmitted electroni- 
cally to your local bookstore — or 
even to your office or home — and 
printed there when you want it. 
At the same time, many collec- 
tions of data that have traditionally 
been published as books — be- 
cause that was the most efficient 
technology for packaging and dis- 
tributing them — may cease to be 
printed at all. This kind of informa- 
tion may in fact be far more useful 
packaged in databases that can be 
accessed more easily and quickly 
electronically than in printed form. 
If the data is relatively static, its 
best medium might be a CD-ROM 
disk, equipped with software that 
can not only do all kinds of fancy 
searches but also present the find- 
ings in graphical displays that aid 
interpretation and analysis. If the 
data changes rapidly, then it is a 
natural candidate for an online ser- 
vice that can deliver it on demand 
and deliver it always up to date. 
And we can save alot of trees. @ 


Other Names 
On the ’Net 


P13: Stein (pstein@pipe- 
line.com), a Pennington-based in- 
dependent engineering consultant 
specializing in measurement, sta- 
tistics, and quality, was one of the 
earliest users of the Internet, hav- 
ing used ARPAnet over 20 years 
ago while working for the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

“T use the Internet today for 
electronic mail, and I occasionally 
transfer files from other sites,” 
says Stein, who earned his BA in 
physics at Columbia and his MA in 
measurement science at George 
Washington, and who has been ac- 
tive in measurement science for 
the past 30 years. “In addition, 
there’s Apple system software 
available, and I do my software 
updates that way.” 

Stein also is active in six news- 
groups, “mostly hobbyist stuff — 
restaurants in New York, amateur 
radio,” he says. “And I also do beta 
testing of software for a couple of 
companies, and communicate with 
the companies over the Internet.” 
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O.. area of potential that 


has been fully explored on the 
Internet is the one that most peo- 
ple aren’t going to talk about 
when a reporter asks them how 
they use the Internet: smut. 

One consequence of the free- 
wheeling, no-rules atmosphere 
of the Internet is that people can 
and do say pretty much whatever 
they want. And some of those 
people are, well, perverts. 

“No one controls the news- 
groups,” says computer-book 
author and Internet debunker Al- 
fred Glossbrenner. Newsgroups 
that begin with the letters “alt,” 
for alternative, can be created by 
anyone who wants to do so, and 
many of these “alt” groups are 
about sex. 

“There is a center that tracks 
usage on the Internet,” reports 
Glossbrenner, “and the most 
popular group is the sex group, 
where, basically, people tell 
porno stories and send dirty pic- 
tures to each other.” 

“Alt” newsgroups include 
alt.sex.bondage, alt.sex.fe- 
tish.feet, alt.sex.masturbation, 
alt.sex.bestiality, and for graph- 
ics, alt.sex/alt.binary.pic- 
tures.erotica. The list goes on 
and on. In addition, on Internet 
Relay Chat (IRC, see glossary), 
much of the conversation is ba- 
sically phone sex in type, or, as 
it has been called, cybersex. 

“Alt” groups also include 
some pretty odd stuff not related 


Stein, whose primary computer 
is a Macintosh Quadra 800, also 
uses the Internet to keep in touch 
with colleagues in measurement 
science on-line, and to monitor de- 
velopments in his field. Stein 
spends about five and a half hours 
on-line each week. 

The value of the Internet, ac- 
cording to Stein, is “unlimited in- 
formation.” But he admits that the 
Internet nevertheless leaves a lot to 
be desired. 

“The main problem is Unix in 
your face,” Stein says. “The server 
I subscribe to, the Pipeline, at- 
tempts to give you a user-friendly 
interface. But that takes care of 
only the first one or two levels, and 
then you’re back to Unix. And 
even if you can handle the com- 
mand line interface type and have 
some familiarity with Unix (and I 
was a programmer), you still can’t 
get most of the benefits that are out 
there.” 

Although access has been im- 
proved by the advent of search 
tools like Gopher, Stein believes 
that most information on the Inter- 
net remains hidden. 

“In the old days, the only way 
you knew about the existence of 
sites and files was word of mouth,” 
he says. “It’s still that way to a 
large extent -today. Although Ar- 
chie and Gopher are tools that will 
search for what you’ re looking for, 
if you don’t know exactly what 
you're looking for and what it’s 
called, it’s sort of like channel surf- 
ing. If you have to look at 500 
things to find what you want, you 
waste a lot of time. The problem 
arises when you know what you 
want, but you don’t know what 
somebody else has called it.” 

As for the information super- 
- AMed concept, Stein is skepti- 


— doesn’t exist,” Stein says 
flatly. “I believe in general that 
people already have too much in- 
formation, and that most people 
really don’t care to have any more. 
Unlike most people, I'm a bit of an 
information junkie, yet the re- 


sources I have on the Internet are 
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Internet Underworld 


to sex. In this month’s Wired 


magazine, for instance, the Elec- 
trosphere column, which covers 
some of the nuttier “alt” groups, 
tells of three such wacky corners 
of cyberspace. 

Interested in the very best way 
to destroy the earth? Head for 
alt.destroy.the.earth, in which 
some very unusual people dis- 
cuss how education, technology, 
and new thinking will be neces- 
sary to accomplish this 
herculean task. The earth is a big 
place, and maddeningly resil- 
ient; this one will take a lot of 
thought. 

But rather than destroy it, you 
might want to pave it. For you, 
there’s alt.pave.the.earth, Wired 
reports, in which still more deep 
thinkers plan ways to cover the 
earth with a flat, durable mate- 
rial in order to race pollution- 
belching machines from pole to 
pole. And in alt.devilbunnies, 
Satanic rabbits are in the process 
of taking over the earth, at least 
in the minds of computer science 
graduate students with free, uni- 
versity supported Internet access 
and way too much time on their 
hands. 

“But it’s a mistake to get too 
carried away about the smut and 
the crazies on the Internet,” says 
Wired’s Chip Bayers. “That’s 
just a small part of what’s avail- 
able. The Internet is like a city, 
and in any city, you’re going to 
find people with a variety of in- 
terests.” a 


bly want to use. The hype of the 
information highway seems to be 
the idea of somehow mixing infor- 
mation, news, and entertainment 
inte one mechanism. If that means 
I have better access to information, 
I’m all for it. But I don’t know if 
that’s what it means.” 


Global History 


F.. Mary Lewis (malewis- 
@pilot.njin.net), a professor of 
Greek history and archeology at 
Kean College in Union, the Infor- 
mation Superhighway — or at 
least the Internet part of it — 
means access to her colleagues at 
institutions across the globe. 

“I am the only person in my field 
at our college,” Lewis explains. 
“The Internet allows me to be in 
touch. It has reduced the isolation 
I felt for years. 1 am now more up 
to date with the literature, the new 
interpretations, and most impor- 
tant, what is happening in the field 
of archaeology.” 

Lewis spends from 10 to 15 
hours on-line each week, she re- 
ports, participating in on-line mail- 
ing lists on classics and ancient 
history, archaeology, higher edu- 
cation issues, and in a non-work- 
related area, mystery novels. In ad- 
dition, Lewis subscribes to two 
electronic journals in ancient his- 
tory and archaeology, and uses 
FTP (see glossary) and Gopher to 


access libraries and databases - 


around the world. 

“T also keep in touch with 
friends and colleagues around the 
world by E-mail,” Lewis says. “I 
have happened upon E-mail ad- 
dresses for long-lost friends from 
high school and college in the mid- 
west, and have enjoyed these on- 
line reunions. My closest friends 
are on sabbatical in Greece this 


- year, and the ’Net will allow us to 
keep in touch on a weekly or even 


daily (if needed) basis.” 
. Lewis reports that her use of the 
Internet has had even more con- 
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crete benefits in her work. 

“For example, once a student 
asked about a new excavation in 
Thailand,” she recalls. “I had not 
heard of it, so I threw out a ques- 
tion to one of the lists I belong to 
and got an answer from Australia 
in a couple of hours.” 


Jeff the Printer 


Boeck also find the Inter- 
net helpful with their studies. One 
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such student, Jeff Glaser 
(jeffatgpa@aol.com), attends 
Drexel University in Philadelphia 
part-time while also running his 
Trenton printing business, GPA 
Jeff the Printer. 

“I’m taking graduate courses at 
Drexel in publication manage- 
ment, and I established an Internet 
account there,” Glaser says. “I 
have always loved computers, and 
the Internet seemed like a good 
thing to play with.” 

Glaser uses the Internet about 
10 hours per week to download 
software, for research on papers 
for his classes, to access a national 
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printing trade association 
database, and for newsgroups that 
provide help with computer prob- 
lems on operating systems with 
which he’s not familiar, he reports. 

“Basically, you need a modem 
and a lot of patience to use the 
Internet,” Glaser says. ““There’s an 
information overload on the Inter- 
net. There’s a ton of stuff, but it’s 
virtually impossible to find unless 
you really know your way around. 
Gopher only lets you find things in 
Gopherspace. There are literally 
thousands of things that aren’t cat- 
aloged anyplace, and for those, 
you just have to know where to 
look. And if you don’t know where 
to look, it might just as well not be 
there at all.” 


Graphic Designer 


N.. everyone finds the Inter- 
net inaccessible. Megan Peterson, 
(meganp @ phoenix.princeton- 
.edu), the Princeton University 
graphic designer, says that with a 
little practice, she was able to find 
as much information as she could 
possibly want. 

“T really don’t think it’s all that 
difficult to navigate,” Peterson 
says. Gopher and Mosaic (see 
glossary) are pretty easy once you 
find out what they are and get the 
right software. In general, I think 
the Internet is pretty easy and very 
addictive. In fact, it’s so addictive 
that unless you’re looking for 
something specific or have a lot of 
extra time on your hands, you 
should avoid it." 

Peterson is vice president of the 
Princeton Area Mac Users Group, 


* which provides “handholding sup- 


port and information for people 
who use Macs,” she reports. The 
organization meets the second 
Tuesday of each month at Jadwin 


Hall, near Jadwin Gym, for a two 
or three-hour meeting at which 
vendors and users answer ques- 


_ tions and demonstrate hardware 


and software. Membership is $25 


_ per year, which includes a newslet- 


ter. (To join, just show up at one of 
the meetings, or E-mail Peterson.) 

The Users Group doesn’t devote 
much time to Internet issues —"we 
had a meeting about the Internet 
last year, and we’re thinking of 
having another in September or 
October, but there are dozens of 
books that have better information 
than we can give out in the time 
that we have, because there are so 
many different aspects to it it’s dif- 
ficult to cover it all," Peterson says. 
But the organization does most of 
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its communication on the ’Net. 
“When I get in to work, I log on 
and leave my E-mail on all day,” 
Peterson reports. “My E-mail 
package has a nice little friendly 
ring that lets me know when I get 
mail. I love to hear that ring. And 
often those rings — and the E-mail 
I send out are messages to, 
from, and about the User Group.” 
Peterson maintains a mailing list 
of group members with E-mail ad- 
dresses, and communicates with 
them over the Internet, rather than 
by phone (let alone “snailmail,” 
which is how the US Postal Ser- 
vice is known in cyberspace). 
“When I get calls from mem- 
bers, vendors, Apple, whoever, I 
don’t have to wait for a general 
meeting to let people know about 
it,” Peterson says. “With my E- 
mail capability, it just takes a few 
minutes to send messages to 50 
people. It would take forever to 
make that many phone calls. And 
I’mespecially lucky because at the 
University, it’s all free.” 
Princeton University maintains 
a system called Tigernet, on which 
all university students and employ- 
ees may have an account. The net- 
work provides full Internet access 
and support for anyone on the net- 
work who wants it. In addition, 
starting on August 1, the university 
will provide free unlimited access 
to the Lexis/Nexis legal and news 
database to all Tigernet users. 
Nevertheless, she believes that 
the Internet has much more poten- 
tial to provide her with useful in- 
formation than she currently uses. 
‘T haven’t really done a lot of 
exploring on the Internet,” Peter- 
son says. “There are a lot of areas 
on the Internet I just haven’t gotten 
to yet.” ; 


Limited Access 


E. Mier, head of Mier Com- 
munications Inc., a five-year-old, 
10-person computer network con- 
sultancy at Windsor Office Park, is 
also a regular columnist for Com- 
munications Weekly. You might 
think Mier would be eager to do his 
own searches.on the Internet. But 
no, he delegates his E-mail to op- 
erations manager Teri Weiser. In a 
column (CW, April 4, 1994) he 
explains that he has isolated his 
firm’s Internet access to a single 
modem-equipped PC, “mainly for 
protection of our internal net- 


_ work.” 


Mier’s assistant, Weiser, logs on 
every morning, reads and screens 
the Internet mail, and then prints 
out a copy of personal messages 
for the boss. “I don’t know how to 
electronically reply to a specific 
Internet message,” writes Mier, 
“as technically unsophisticated as 
that sounds.” So it’s Weiser who 
sends back Mier’s responses. 

Weiser reports that five years 
ago, Mier Communications firm 
started out on JvNCnet under a 
government subsidy for small 
business and has continued with 
Global Enterprise Services, the 
commercial descendant of the Jv- 
NCnet, as a provider (see accom- 
panying story). 

The Internet is “very valuable” 
to her company, says Weiser, for 
discussion groups on such topics 
as SNMP, Open View Forum, and 
IETF proceedings. Weiser also re- 
searches source documents on 
RFC proposals on the Internet. 
And then of course, everyone in 
the firm has an on-line address. But 
Weiser opens the E-mail, because 
she’s got the modem. 


Vide-O-Go to the ’Net 


O.. of the more inventive 
Internet users in our area has to be 
Dean Stevens (MrVideo123- 


@aol.com), founder of Vide-O- 
Go Tape Learning Centers of 
America, based at Forrestal Vil- 
lage. 

Stevens’ company, which rents 
and sells business and learning 
videotapes in Princeton and 
through a franchise operation in 
Albuquerque, now accepts orders 
for tapes over the Internet. “We’ ve 
been getting about two orders a 
day by E-mail since we started the 
service 45 days ago,” he reports. 

Stevens notes that many observ- 
ers of the electronic revolution 
have predicted the demise of video 
stores like his (although the infor- 
mation capacity required to send 
moving pictures is so large that 
most expect that video on demand, 
whether by Internet or other elec- 
tronic services, is years away). But 
that was not his impetus for going 
on-line, he says. 

“You hear so much about the 
information highway,” Stevens 
says, “but what it has really meant 
for us is it has allowed my com- 
pany to expand its marketing be- 
yond the reaches of our area, to 
literally get up on line and have a 
prospect base beyond Princeton 
and Albuquerque.” 

But E-mail alone is not enough, 
Stevens says. You need the capa- 
bility to carry through when orders 
are made, no matter how they ar- 
rive. 

“We have many, many elec- 
tronic competitors,” Stevens ad- 
mits. “I could start searching any 
bulletin board and find competi- 
tors. What has allowed us to com- 
pete is that even though we are 
offering our inventory by elec- 
tronic means we still have the store 
to back our product up and I can 
get on the phone with you. Some 
of the people who were advertising 
six weeks ago are gone now. They 
are realizing if you are just going 
to post electronically you are going 


to need something besides text on 


the screen.” 


Other Users 


Tom Carman (71777,517 on 
Compuserve), a technical assis- 
tant at ETS, spends two hours per 
week on-line for E-mail and soft- 
ware upgrades. 


Lisa Werdal, a network admin- 
istrator for Taylor Technology, 
uses Internet for E-mail and re- © 
search. 


Christopher Brooks 
(cwbrooks @rfb.org), vice presi- 
dent for information technology at 
Recording for the Blind on Roszel 
Road, spends four hours per week 
on-line for E-mail, research col- 
laborations, and personal interests. 

Cynthia Cupples (ccupples@- 
phoenix.princeton.edu), editor of 
Critical Matrix and the Princeton 
Journal of Women, Gender, and 
Culture at the Princeton Women’s 
Studies department, spends six 
hours on-line each week for E-mail 
from readers and contributors, 
posting papers on mailserves de- 
voted to scholarship and feminist 
issues, and research. 


John Bianculli (johnb9407- 
@aol.com), a composer and pia- 
nist in Cranbury, spends five to ten 
hours on-line per week for E-mail 
correspondence and downloading 
software and files. 


Doug Coulter (mikros@del- 
phi.com), senior systems engineer 
at Mikros Systems, spends about 
five hours each week on-line, for 
E-mail, to make business contacts, 
and to access RFPs (Requests for 
Proposals) from government agen- 
cies posted on various bulletin 
boards. 


Nicholas L. Altieri, a retiree 
spends three hours per week on- 
line to correspond with friends and 
family. a 
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Available from 


EXACT SOLUTIONS. 


YOU MUST SEE IT! 
See the Okidata DOC-IT at the EXACT SOLUTIONS 


exhibit at the U.S. 1 Computer Showcase. 


Tuesday, July 26, from 5—8 p.m. at the Princeton Marriott or call our office for a demo. 


The OKIDATA DOC-IT integrates a laser-quality printer, 

plain paper fax machine, high-resolution scanner and plain EXACT S OLUT: I ON S 
paper copier into one unit the size of a standard desktop An Inc, 500 Company 

laser printer! 


Computer specialists for 


The DOC-IT is a powerful, convenient and affordable docu- business arid hei gine ON 


ment processor that can significantly reduce the amount of 
paper you generate. The DOC-IT greatly improves your speed — 
and productivity by letting you create, locate, manage and ° Sales & Service ¢ Training 


distribute documents quickly and easily right from your PC! Repairs * Upgrades * Notebooks 


Consulting * Document Processing 


Software * Optical Storage 
The OKIDATA DOC-IT lets you work faster and smarter, 


to get more work done in less time! 


Networks 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE COMPUTER SHOW SPECIALS!! 
, ¢ 540 MB Fast Hard Drive: Only $369 


* Notebook PCMCIA 14.4 Fax Modem: Only $189 
¢ Intel 486DX2/66 Local Bus Computer, with 340 MB hard drive, 8 MB RAM, 


14" Super VGA monitor .28 dpi, 5.25" and 3.5" Floppy drives: Complete system only $1695! 
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the Computer Training Center of 


Princeton 


401 Wall Street * Research Park 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


(609) 921-7900 


Call for a complete 
Course Schedule 
WordPerfect Authorized Training Center 


Authorized Quark Training Center 
State Board of Accountancy 


Classes Offered : 
IBM Classes Daily (9:30 - 4:30) MAC Classes 
IBM Aug. Sept. 
Intro to PCs l 
Intro to Windows 3.1 11 7 
Intro to Word for Windows 3 12 
Intro to WordPerfect 6.0 15 6 
Upgrade to WordPerfect 6.0 14 


Intro to WordPerfect 6.0 for Windows 23 9 


Intro to MS Excel 19 = 
Intro to Lotus 2a 8 
Intro to Lotus 4.0 for Windows 1 13 
Macintosh 

Intro to Macintosh 10 8 
Intro to Word 12 T3 
Intro to Excel 26 19 
Intro to Quark XPress 31 12 


INFORMATION 
SPECIALISTS 


MANAGEMENT and CONSULTING 


INDUSTRY TRENDS & MARKET ANALYSIS 


Product Technologies, Economics, Sales Data 


LEGAL RESEARCH & SUPPORT 
Recalls & Court Actions, Profiles, Med-Legal Help 


GOVERNMENT & PRIVATE GRANTS 


Organizations, Names, Addresses, Phone Numbers 


SCHOLASTIC & INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 
Bibliography, Biography, Essays, Arts & Humanities 


DATA PROCESSING CONSULTING 
Mainframe, PC, LAN, Databases. 


QUANTUM CONSULTING, inc. 
215 396-0625 


FAX 215 398-0831 


P.O.BOX 638 RICHBORO, PA. 18954 


On-ramps to the Infobahn 


If you already dial into an on-line service, the | 
Internet — or part of it — may be at your fingertips 


an 25 million people all 
be wrong? Is the Internet worth the 
effort? If you’ re convinced that the 


Internet is the place to be, or if 


you're just curious to check it out 
for yourself, here’s how to get 
there. 

The first thing to find out is, do 
you already have access to the 
Internet? You very well may. 

Ask your system administrator 
at work if your network has access 
to the Internet. If it does, and if 
you’re allowed to use it, the beauty 
of this is that it probably won’t cost 
you a dime. 

By the way: do you have access 
to an on-line service like America 
Online or Delphi at home or at 
work? If so, you’ve already got 
limited access to the Internet, even 
if you don’t know it. And if you 
don’t have an on-line service, this 
is probably a good place to start, 
both because the on-line services 
are easy to use, and because 
they’re cheap — usually no more 
than $10 to $20 per month, plus 
charges for usage over a certain 
amount of hours. (You’ll also need 
a modem, of course.) 

On-line services are commer- 
cial companies that offer modem 


_access to a variety of services and 


information, usually including 
news, E-mail, financial and market 
information, discussion groups, 
chat areas, and free software, 
among other things. In addition, 
many offer gateways to the Inter- 
net, but unlike full Internet access, 
most of these gateways limit the 
areas of the Internet you can get to 
and what you can do there; for the 
most part, you’ll be able to e-mail 
over the Internet, and perhaps ac- 
cess some newsgroups, but little 
else. 


The most popular on-line ser- 
vice, Prodigy, has over 2 million 
subscribers but offers very bad 
Internet access ($14.95/month; 1- 
800-PRODIGY). 

The next most popular service is 
Compuserve, with nearly 2 million 
subscribers. This service has the 
most information available on its 
own system of any of the on-line 
services, especially in the con- 
sumer area. You can access I[nter- 


net e-mail here (for an additional 
fee), as you can with all the ser- 
vices that follow. ($8.95/month, 1- 
800-848-8199.) 

America Online is another big 
on-line service, with over half a 
million subscribers. The fastest- 
growing on-line service, AOL fea- 
tures a Mac-style interface and and 
Internet gateway for limited Inter- 
net access. ($9.95/month, 1-800- 
827-6364.) 

Delphi, Rupert Murdoch’s entry 


. in on-line services, provides the 


best Internet access of the bunch, 
ek area oe he tie FY 


About 10 percent of 
GES clients opt for 
the budget plan, 
$29 plus $4.95 per 
hour. You then pay 
a $99 set-up charge 
with five free hours 
thrown in. 


including pretty close to full Inter- 
net access for an additional fee. It 
has about 85,000 subscribers. 
($10/month, 1-800-695-4005.) 


B.. the thing about the on- 
line services is that although they 
offer many useful sorts of informa- 
tion in themselves, and most offer 
Internet E-mail capability, they 
nevertheless control (that is, limit) 
the amount of information you can 
get from the Internet. For FTP, 
telnet, and IRC (see glossary), 
you ll need full Internet access. 


One place for such access, of 
course, is right here in Princeton: 
the JvNCnet from Global Enter- 
prise Services. (GES). 

For small and medium sized 
businesses the most popular ser- 
vice at GES is called “Dialin Tiger 
II.” The name recalls the days 
when the Internet provider sat on 
Princeton University’s Forrestal 
campus and was called JyNCNet, 
after its host, the John von Neu- 
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mann Supercomputer. But those 
days are gone, and with federal 
subsidies fast disappearing, GES is 
now a commercial service, based 
at 3 Independence Way (see ac- 
companying story). 

Some heavy Internet users now 
pay $199 per month on Dialin 
Tiger II and get unlimited usage. 
About 10 percent of GES clients 
opt for the budget plan, $29 plus 


$4.95 per hour. Both ways, you pay - 


a $99 set-up charge with five free 
hours thrown in. 

Compare this to Delphi, which 
offers five free hours and free 
Internet access for $10 per month 
with four free hours, or $20 per 
month with 20 free hours, plus 
$1.80 per additional hour, plus $3 
per month additional for Internet 
access. The catch, however, is that 
these rates do not apply to business 
hour search. In the fine print (and 
the free five-hour offer has lots of 
fine print) there is a $9 per hour 
surcharge from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

So if you’re using it at home, 
Delphi is a pretty good deal. But in 
the hypothetical case of a business 
that uses six daytime Internet 
hours per month, a GES user 
would pay about $59. On Delphi, 
that would be $63. Unless, of 
course, you did all your research 
and sent all your E-mail after 6 
p.m. 

Of course, other many other ser- 
vices compete with GES in provid- 
ing full Internet access. Perhaps 
the biggest commercial competitor 
to GES for Princeton-area users is 
a service that is both slick and 
savvy, The Pipeline, the brainchild 
of James Gleick, author of “Chaos: 
Making a New Science.” 


Gleick’s user-friendly searching 
software gets high marks from ex- 
perts who say it is superior to Mo- 
saic (see glossary). “The Pipeline 
you can train a monkey to use,” 
says Roy Welland, Pipeline’s tech- 
nical support chief. Welland also 
notes that The Pipeline is faster and 
can “multitask,” so that while you 
are downloading a 20 page file 
(which can take forever) you can 
simultaneously continue your 
search. 

Because The Pipeline is based in 
Manhattan, just off Wall Street, 
Princeton users must pay $5 per 
hour telephone surcharge on week- 
days (8 a.m. to 5 p.m.), and $2.50 
per hour at other times. Individuals 
can subscribe at $15 per month 
with five hours free, then $2 an 
hour (plus the phone fees). Another 
plan is $20 a month with 20 hours 
free, or $35 a month with unlimited 
access, 

Corporate rates are $20 per 
month and $2 an hour, including a 
SLIP (see glossary) connection, 
which provides carte blanche in- 
clusiveness for using any software. 
So, in the hypothetical case com- 
paring Delphi and GES above, a 
business using six daytime hours 
per month would be billed $32 plus 
a $30 phone charge or $62. 

$59, $63, $62. The question of 
which is cheapest begins to look 
moot. Let’s take a second look 
what GES says are its competitive 
advantages. 

* You get your very own busi- 
ness name on the Internet. In- 
cluded in the $99 installation fee is 
the software plus the registration 
of what is called a “domain name.” 


Not “your company @Delphi” or 


“a string of num bei 


ae 
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INFORMATION TOOLS FOR THE ‘90S 


We are a Novell Platinum 


Dealer and Authorized Product . The Mobile Office of the Future 1S Here! 


Sales and Service Providers for: 


eae Let us give your business the competitive edge with the virtual office. You gain: 
Sons ¢Freedom to communicate from wherever you are 

¢Access to information anywhere 

FD nacxano 

NEC See Us For 


/ Portable Cellular Fax Machines, Printers, Scanners “Pocket Telephones / Car Telephones 
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“Mobile Laptop Links 


Microsoit 
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eMinimize downtime 


EC RC 
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eManufacturer-Certified Technicians Certified Novell Network Engineerse Network Cable Design & Installatione Connectivity Productse On-Site & 

[-ME=GA Depot RepaireManufacturers’ Warranty RepairsePreventive Maintenancee Customized Service ContractseSoftware & Hardware Installations & 

Upgradese Phone Support Service*Service Parts SoldeCellular Data IntegrationeSoftware & Hardware Training at your workplace or our spacious facil- 
OKIDATA ity in Skillman. 

Open your own U-Store account and charge ee 

Tektrenyx instantly, or use VISA, MasterCard AmEx. 36 University Place 921-8500 ext 286— 
Free customer parking in our own lot or dial direct 921-0007 

a Summer Hours: Open Mon.-Sat. 9:00-5:30. 


THE U-STORE OFFERS THE BEST IN COMPUTER BOOKS: 


SECOND EDITION 


THE WHOLES 
GENE 


The Whole Internet User’s Guide and Catalog, 2nd Ed.. Ed Krol. O'Reilly & Associates, pb, 
$24.95. The best book about the Internet just got better! The second edition of this compre- 
hensive—and bestselling—introduction to the Internet is useful for beginners and veterans 
alike. In addition to email, file transfer, remote login, and network news, this book pays spe- 
cial attention to some new tools for helping you find information. Includes a pull-out quick 
reference card. : 


DNS and BIND. Mike Loukides. O’Reilly & Associates,pb, $29.95. Contains all you need to 
know about the Internet’s Domain Name System (DNS) and the Berkeley Internet Name 
Domain (BIND), its UNIX implementation. DNS is the Internet’s “phone book’; it’s a database 
that tracks important information (in particular, names and addresses) for every computer on 
the Internet. If you’re a system administrator, this book will show you how to set up and 
maintain the DNS software on your network. 


Ee} 


INTERNET , BIND 


in O'Reilly Buyer's Guide 


Connecting to the Internet. Dale Dougherty. O'Reilly & Associates,pb, $15.95. This little 
book is the fastest way to get started exploring the Internet. It provides practical advice on 
how to determine the level of Internet service right for you, and how to fine and evaluate 
local access providers and the services they offer. Offers straightforward, non-technical 
advice on purchasing an Internet connection, and answers the questions most commonly 
asked by new users. 


TCP/IP Network Administration. Craig Hunt. O’Reilly & Associates,pb, $29.95. A complete 
guide to setting up and running a TCP/IP network for practicing system administrators. TCP/IP 
Network Administration covers setting up your network, configuring important network appli- 
cations including sendmail, and issues in troubleshooting and security. It covers both BSD 
and System V TCP/IP implementations. 


Open your own U-Store account and Te 
charge instantly, or use VISA, 


36 University Place 


MasterCard AmEx. : i : 
Free customer parking in our own lot lore 921-8500 
Summer Hours: Open Mon.-Sat. 9:00-5:30. 
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IMAGING SERVICES 


v Mac & PC 


Continued from page 18 


puserve” but “your name @your 
company.com’. (The suffix (.com) 
identifies you as a commercial ac- 
count as opposed to government 
(.gov) ora college (.edu)). Pipeline 
charges $125 annually for this do- 
main name. 

— You become a host on the 
Internet and you can use whatever 
software you choose. “If you sign 
up to Delphi,” says Heker’s 
spokesperson Allison Pihl, “‘you 
log into a menu and what you can 
do is limited to what that menu 
allows you to do. Pipeline software 
is graphical but you are limited to 
what the software allows you to do. 
There are resources you can’t get 
to and applications you can’t get 
to. Everybody says Internet access 
but they mean different things.” 
The operative term is full TCP/IP 
service. 

— You can get all the more than 
5,000 newsgroups (yes, even the 
sex lines) at no additional charge. 
“Some of the services won’t tell 
you up front there is a charge and 
all of a sudden there is an addi- 
tional fee,” says Pihl. 

— Phone support is free from 
GES, available to dialup members 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. A competing 
service, ANSnet, charges $100 an 
hour for phone support. GES mon- 
itors the network 24 hours per day. 

Ancillary benefits for GES cli- 
ents, according to Pihl, are the 
member meetings with noted 
speakers ($50 to attend) and dis- 
counts on Cisco Technical Train- 
ing seminars. “Internetworking 
Fundamentals” will be given Au- 
gust 23 and 24 at Scanticon ($400 
to clients, $450 to non-members). 
Router Software Configuration 
courses ($1,400 and $1,600) are 
July 25 to 29, August 15 to 19, and 
August 29 to September 2. 

A Network Information Center 
On-Line (NICOL Service) allows 
you to put your firm’s marketing 
information online with -mainte- 
nance services provided by GES. 


Global Enterprise Services, 
JvNCnet, 3 Independence Way, 
800-35-TIGER or 609-897-7300; 
fax, 609-897-7310; mar- 
ket@jvnc.net or training @- 
mvnce.net. Direct Internet access 
for U.S. and international users; 
major nodes in 23 cities in U.S., 
Puerto Rico, Argentina, and Vene- 
zuela. Needed, PC or Macintosh 
with modem. GES provides the 
software supporting SLIP. Dial-up 
(via V.32bis modem) at up to 14.4 
Kbps; dedicated digital at 56 Kbps 


Wi: all the hype about 


the Internet lately, it would 
seem inevitable that there be 
some sort of backlash. 

Well, here it is, in the pages 
of the newly resurrected Spy 
magazine’s July/August issue, 
right along side a trashing of 
Woodstock ’94 and an expose 
of the dirty minds and mouths 
of New York’s trendiest chefs: 
“Bulletin Bored,” in which the 
Internet is described as “Loser- 
Link.” 

“How much would you pay 
to spend your evenings and 
weekends with a room full of 
con artists, misogynists, com- 
puter geeks, snooty academics, 
rude teenagers, pushy sales- 
men, Iowa housewives, bad 
poets, Nazi sympathizers, cer- 
tified morons, corporate suits, 
Elvis fans, recoving alcoholics, 
aging hippies, pockmarked 
pornographers, and overzea- 
lous FBI agents?’ asks Chip 
Rowe, associate editor of the 
American Journalism Review. 

The answer, of course, is $10 
to $20 per month for an on-line 
service. According to Rowe, 


to T3. 


Delphi Internet Services Cor- 
poration, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 800-695-4005. Internet ac- 
cess via gateway. Available to 
users of Delphi, SprintNet, BT 
Tymnet, or Telenet with any com- 
puter or workstation and commu- 
nications software. Dial-up at 300 
bps to 9.6 Kbps; SprintNet and 
Tymnet (X.25) up to 9.6 Kbps 


The Pipeline, New York City, 
212-267-3636; fax, 212-267- 
4380. Modem 212-267-6432. 
Email, info@pipeline.com. Win- 
dows interface or shell/menu; all 
IP services. 


Sprint Herndon, Virginia, 800- 
817-7755. Direct Internet access 
for users nationwide; major nodes 
in 300 United States Cities. A 
router required. Frame-relay (via 
Sprint) to TI; dedicated digital at 
56 Kbps to Ti. $475 to $2,700 per 
month including hardware. 


Late Entries 


A. mentioned above, when 
Compuserve members get E-mail 
from the Internet they have to pay 
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it’s money you could find bet- 
ter uses for. 

Why pay money to hang out 
with “people on probation or 
welfare or under house arrest” 
and “perverts typing with one 
hand,” Rowe asks. Especially 
if you’re a woman: “Nearly 
every woman who uses her real 
name has a horror story to tell 
about being harassed on-line” 
by sexually repressed com- 
puter geeks hiding behind the 
anonymity of ASCII (and anec- 
dotal evidence backs this up; 
most women on the Internet 
studiously hide their gender 
from the rest of the ’ Net). 

Rowe offers a helpful guide 
to signing off your on-line ser- 
vice, which is more difficult 
than you might imagine; they 
just don’t want to let you go, 
and will call you on the phone 
if you leave to beg you to come 
back, he reports. © 

The problem with the Inter- 
net and the whole Infobahn 
concept, Rowe writes, is that 
“much of the information to be 
had is redundant or inaccurate 
or just plain worthless.” 


a receiving charge. But Com- 
puserve is going to offer direct 
Internet access beginning late this 
summer. Because it does offer 
local dialup to 93 percent of the 
United States population and is 
often the service of choice for 
computer aficionados, it’s worth 
considering as an Internet pros- 
pect. 

Compuserve has a basic 
monthly membership of $8.95 and 
an E-mail credit of $9. That allows 
for about 60 two-page E-mail mes- 
sages, enough for most of us. But 
for now, everytime you get a mes- 
sage from the Internet, you get 
charged postage due of 15 cents. 
Compuserve’s extended services 
are based on modem speed and 
start at $4.80 to $9.60 per hour. 


Compuserve Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, 800-848-8199. Internet E- 
mail gateway via Compuserve 
Mail, for any computer with 
modem. Dial-up at 2.4 Kbps to 
14.4 Kbps; X.25 via CompuServe 
Network. 

Last month Brian Kramer 
(bjkramer@ pluto.njcc.com) 
opened a public access Unix site, 
the New Jersey Computer Connec- 
tion, with bargain rates for Internet 
access. Kramer announced is en- 
terprise in the June issue of 
Princeton Apple II Users Group 
newsletter. A programmer at Dun 
& Bradstreet, he founded the 
NJCC in 1989 as a small public 
bulletin board system running off 
a single Macintosh Plus, and in- 
deed that bulletin board system 
still exists. 

NJCC’s Personal Internet Ac- 
count Service clients pay $9.95 set 
up fee and $14.95 per month, or 
$149.95 per year, in advance. The 
Internet connection runs off a 
486/66 with 16 megs of ram, five 
lines (four of which are 28.8K 
V.FC) and a leased line connection 
to the Internet. The system runs 
Linux and is a *nix clone for the 
PC and has various *nix/Internet 
tools (vi, Tex, C, and C++). Per- 
sonal Internet clients receive a 5 
meg working directory (5 extra 
megs costs $4.95) and have access 
to such Internet services as mail, 
usenet news, ftp, telnet, and all of 
the *nix tools. 


New Jersey Computer Con- 
nection, Box 6909, Lawrencville 
‘08648. 609-896-2799; fax, 609- 
896-2994. Dialups, 609-896-3191. 
Sister BBS 609-896-0398. Techni- 
cal support, 


pluto.njcc.com. 
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IS A ONE-Sitoo Communications 
sSnoooing Cemniar tor your y 


Total TeleCom provides you with: 


Free Motorola Transportable Cellular 
Phones and many other phones with one year 
service contract with Bell Atlantic Mobile 


Business Telephone Systems advanced 
technology key systems for small and medium size 
businesses with the complete installation. 


Pagers local paging, satellite nationwide and 
international paging services (alphanumeric 
and numeric pagers are available). 


Business Telephone Services from data 
communications to video conferencing, Intelligent 
800, ISDN, IQ Services, Centrex, Voice Mail 
services, multi-media network services as a Bell 
Atlantic Authorized Distributor. 


Telephone Headsets Monaural, Biaural 
Headsets with Amplifiers, Cordless Hands-Free 
Telephone Communications for Professionals 


Total Telecom is located in South Brunswick Square 
on Route 1, opposite Channel 


(908) 329-1503 (609) 683-0014 
800-814-2264 
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Road Maps to the Infobahn 


For navigating the electronic highway, ‘retro’ 
books turn out to be most valuable resources — 


he Internet is so big and 
so complex that no one person can 
truly comprehend it, let alone ex- 
plain it. And no one who uses the 
Internet knows or needs to know 
everything that’s available and 
how to get to it. All they — and 
you — need to learn is how to 


find the kinds of information || 


that interest you. 
And as Megan Peterson of the 
Princeton Area Mac Users 


rules for use, and still more Unix. 


“Netguide,”’ by Michael Wolff, 
Peter Rutten, Chip Bayers, and 
Kelly Maloni (1994, 356 pages, 
Random House, $19). 

A more popular, less technical 


sions of Seinfeld, Northern Expo- 

sure, and the soaps; photos of peo- 

ple and works of art; places to 

download all kinds of software; 

political newsgroups; cultural re- 

sources; market information; and 
real estate assistance. 


“The Internet Yellow 
Pages,” by Harley Hahn and 
Rick Stout (1994, 447 pages, 
McGraw-Hill, $27.95). 


peevish, so check here first. 


Internet access. 


Road Signs: A Glossary of ’Net Terms 


The following list of terms and abbreviations is adapted from 
Netguide and The Whole Internet User’s Guide and Catalog, 
available at the Princeton University Store. 

Archie: A program for locating FTP files worldwide. 

ASCII: American Standard Code for Information Exchange. 
Just plain text, which is mostly what you’!] get on the Internet. 

Bounced message: E-mail returned to sender. 

FAQ: Frequently asked questions. Most newsgroups have an 
FAQ file that catalogs such questions; asking any of these ques- 
tions in the newsgroups gets the computer geeks on-line very 


Finger: A program that enables you to locate and learn infor- 
mation about a person or file for which you know the name. 

FTP: File transfer protocol. How you move files from a remote 
computer to yours. Available for the most part only with full 


Gopher: A relatively easy to use, menu-based system that 


Group and just about everyone 


else says, the place to learn how .| FL -— 
to use the Internet is the very = 


ae 


as 


The Yellow Pages assume 
you already know about the 
Internet, have been on it, and 


enables you to search a portion of the Internet’s available resources 
(called Gopherspace) by subject. 

Hypertext: A method of presenting information in which doc- 
uments and files are linked together by individual words and 


retro, non-electronic world of 
books. 
There are dozens of Internet 
books available today, with 
more coming out every day. But 
a number of books have become 
popular standards, at least for 
now. The following are the six 
top-selling Internet resources at 
the Princeton University Store. 


“The Whole Internet User’s 
Guide and Catalog,’ by Ed 
Krol (1992 and 1994, 543 
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are just looking for an easy-to- 
use reference of sites. Like 
Netguide, this book lists thou- 
sands of sites, but limits itself to 
places on the Internet, rather 
than including sites on the paid 
on-line services. 

The book looks like a yellow 
pages, and is printed on yellow 
paper and organized by subject, 
just like the phone book, rather 
than by broader areas of inter- 
est, as in Netguide. The Yellow 
Pages also lists many alt groups 


pages, O’Reilly, $24.95). ° 

The Whole Internet provides 
a comprehensive, step-by-step 
guide to using and understanding 
the Internet for the serious, in- 
depth, total-access user. The book, 
more than 400 copies of which are 
sold each year by the U-Store, cov- 
ers the history and the technology 
behind the Internet, explains how 
to use telnet and FTP (see glos- 
sary), e-mail, and covers plenty of 
Unix along the way. 


In addition, the book provides 
complete instructions for using 
such search software as Gopher, 
Wais, Archie, and the World Wide 
Web, and includes about 80 pages 
of Internet sites organized by 
suject matter and provider. Appen- 
dices cover connections to the 
Internet, the (largely ignored) Na- 
tional Science Foundation ground- 


approach to the Internet, Netguide 
provides a comprehensive list of 
sites on the Internet, on-line ser- 
vices, and independent bulletin 
board sites grouped by interest. 

The descriptions of the sites in- 
clude specific instructions on how 
to access them, and also whether 
any costs are involved. 


In Netguide, you'll find more 
than 4,000 sources of information 
on everything from business and 
finance to hobbies and shopping. 
You will learn how to use telnet 
and FTP, e-mail, and bulletin board 
services; less information is avail- 
able here about search programs 
like Gopher and WAIS. 

The sites covered in Netguide 
include a Jane Austen newsgroup; 
a cult movie newsgroup; discus- 


(alt.devilbunnies is here). If 
you’re already comfortable on 
the Internet, the Internet Yellow 
Pages is a good guide. 

“The Internet Complete Ref- 
erence,’ by the authors of the 
Internet Yellow Pages (1994, 811 
pages, McGraw-Hill, $29.95). 


If you’re not on the Internet and 
need an in-depth reference similar 
to the Whole Internet User’s 
Guide, check out this book. By the 
authors’ own account, the Internet 
Complete Reference covers “a 
large, inconceivable mass of un- 
knowable information.” It’s all 
here: how the Internet works, how 
to connect, how to e-mail, and how 
to use the various search programs 
to find the information you want. 

And for the truly serious, there’s 


plenty of Unix to help you navigate 
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VidEOS Regrets, But Explains 


s one of the charter participants in U.S. 
Ai: DTP/Computer show, VidEOS Com- 

munications & Multimedia president Bill 
Mutschler sends regrets to all clients, vendors, 
and friends who'll search without success for the 
firm’s exhibit at this year’s event. Instead, he ex- 
plains, all key personnel of this “small, mobile, in- 
telligent international multimedia production com- 
pany’ will be on the job from New York City to 
San Francisco. Small wonder that VidEOS has 
already exceeded its projections for sales growth 
for the fifth straight year. 

“Radical as this may sound to pacesetters on 
the infobahn,” says Mutschler, “the medium is 
NOT the message. Sure, we’re excited about the 
work we're doing in electronic and interactive 
media. But we’re just as committed to the many 
projects where our clients’ interests are best 
served through video or print.” 

At VidEOS, “multimedia” often translates as 
“multiple media.” Expanding from its initial exper- 
tise in electronic presentations for the large-scale 
corporate meetings of regionally-headquartered 
health-care firms, VidEOS now numbers among 
its clients many major ad agencies in the tri-state 
area, as well as national/international meetings 
producers and small to medium sized technical 
and industrial manufacturing and marketing orga- 
nizations. “We’re content junkies, and proud of 
it,” Mutschler claims. By way of illustration, Pro- 
ducer/Director Pam Cheney Toft reports that de- 
mand for interactive and videotape marketing 
programs with a strong education/training empha- 
sis is at an all-time high. “It really doesn’t matter 


* 


whether the program is delivered around the 
globe via satellite uplink, or around the corner on 
disk, tape, or paper,” says Toft. “We specialize in 
making complex content accessible, and in coun- 
seling our clients on which medium is most ap- 
propriate for the job.” 

Recent VidEOS productions can be seen in en- 
vironments as diverse as institutional food ser- 
vice facilities worldwide (tri-lingual video training 
program for Johnson & Johnson, though their re- 
gional ad agency), the Big Three automakers 
(print product launch for Princeton robot-maker 
Megamation Inc.), the Federal Express annual 
sales rally in Las Vegas (through an internation- 
ally prominent NYC meetings producer), and— 
closer to home—at digital video kiosks in the 
Quakerbridge Mall, soliciting contributions to 
Trenton’s Anchor House. 

While many local production firms shun the 
word “boutique,” VidEOS embraces this appella- 
tion proudly. “We never planned to be all things 
to all people,” Mutschler explains. “We do one 
thing—technology communications—and we do 
it exceptionally well. Nowadays, every quick 
printer and service bureau on the block claims 
they’re multimedia producers. All too often, this 
means they've just bought a $200 software pro- 
gram and are leaning how to use it on YOUR 
project. We've been doing this for five years right 
here on the U.S. 1 corridor...yet with the majority 
of our clients in New York City and Northern New 
Jersey, we may just be the Princeton area’s best 
kept secret.” 

VidEOS Communications & Multimedia, 
2670 Route 130, Building C, Cranbury NJ 08512. 
609-395-1253. America OnLine: Bl291 


it just does. 


around the world. 


request. Not yet available. 


just plain ASCII text. 


over telephone lines. 


keyword. 


cruising on the Infobahn. 


past where the search programs 
can take you, including instruc- 
tions on newsgroups, with the va- 
riety of Unix-based system com- 
mands available for navigating 
them like the pros. 


“Internet for Dummies,” by 
John R. Levine and Carol 
Baroudi (1993, 355 pages, IDG 
Books, $19.95). 

Despite the title, which is shared 
by aseries of computer books from 
IDG, you don’t need to be all that 
dumb to benefit from Internet for 
Dummies, which sets out in some- 
what greater detail than Netguide 
what the Internet is and how to use 
it. But like Netguide, Internet for 
Dummies is a useful reference for 
the casual Internet cybersurfer. 
The book provides step-by-step in- 
structions for connecting to and 
using the Internet for users of 
DOS, Unix, and Mac. 

It covers in similar detail how to 
use e-mail on the Internet, how to 
use search programs like Archie 
and Gopher, and covers ten com- 
mon Internet problems and what to 
do about them. 

One of the best aspects of Inter- 
net for Dummies is Chapter 26, 
“Ten Cool Things You Can Do on 


frequency of words in a document; basis of the World Wide Web. 
Internet: The worldwide computer network of computer net- 
works; don’t worry about what it is or how it works: it just is and 


IP: Internet Protocol. How the Internet sends information in 
little electronic packets toward their destinations through the var- 
ious cooperating networks that make up the Internet. 

IRC: Internet Relay Chat. Real-time discussions with people 


Knowbots: Experimental search programs that will, in theory, 
be able to search the entire Internet for information at a user’s 


Mosaic: One of the browsing programs that are part of the World 
Wide Web; supports hypermedia, which allows for presentation of 
information and graphics in a formatted presentation, rather than 


Newsgroups: Usenet message areas, organized by subject. 

Protocol: Technical aspects of how computers interact. 

PPP: Point-to-point protocol. Protocol that enables a computer 
user to use the TCP/IP protocol to connect directly to the Internet 


SLIP: Serial Line IP. Does the same thing as PPP. 

Smiley: little icons, also called emoticons, made of standard 
keypad characters to denote emotions; widely used in news and 
chat groups. Common smileys include :-) and :-( Get it? 

TCP: Transmission Control Protocol. Another protocol on 
which the Internet is based, often referred to as TCP\IP. 

Telnet: Program on the internet that allows you to login to other 
Internet-connected computers directly. 

Unix: The operating system upon which the Internet was ini- 
tially based, and on which it continues to run. How much Unix you 
__ need to know for the Internet depends on how seriously you want 
to access absolutely everything that’s out there. In other words, you 
probably don’t need to know very much Unix. 

Usenet: A formerly independent network, now subsumed by the 
Internet, that is the repository of newsgroups. 


Veronica and Jughead: Archie’s friends in the comic strip, of 
course, and also tools for finding information in Gopherspace. 

Wide Area Information Servers (WAIS): Search tool on the 
Internet that searches database indexes all over the Internet by 


World Wide Web (WWW). Hypertext system for finding and 
accessing Internet resources, including FTP, telnet, and Gopher 
sites; the newest and most promising tool for more effective 


the Internet.” These include find- 
ing jokes (rec.humor.funny), writ- 
ing to the President (presi- 
dent @ whitehouse.gov), checking 
the inventory of the Coke machine 
at the computer center at Carnegie 
Mellon University in Pittsburgh 
(coke@cmu.edu), and printing out 
the entire text of Moby Dick on 
your printer (use Gopher to get to 
obi.std.com), 

“Internet Starter Kit,” by 
Adam C, Engst, Crwin S. Low, 
and Michael A. Simon (1994, 608 
pages plus disk, Macmillan, 
$29.95). 

Aimed at users of Windows, this 
is another step-by-step guide for 
those new to the Internet, covering 
connecting, E-mail, navigating, 
and all the rest. In addition, it in- 
cludes a disk with the software you 
need for full Internet access, which 
you get for free for two weeks just 
for buying the book. 

Handily, this book also tells you 
why you should bother with the 
Internet in the first place. “The 


most important part of the Internet - 


is the collection of millions of peo- 
ple, all doing what people do best, 


short of reproducing,” the authors — 


expound. 
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Travel the World 


on the 
Internet 


5 Hours FREE Internet Access 
with Global Enterprise Services, Inc. 


The Internet is today’s Information Superhighway, and has the 
ability to connect over 20,000,000 people with other people, 
computers and information for practically any application. 


GES operates one of the original and largest commercial Internet 
networks in the world. 


With the Internet, you will have at your fingertips: Worldwide 
Electronic Mail access * Access to vendors and customers ® Bul- 
letin Boards and Discussion Groups ® Archives of software ° 
Unique databases 


Today’s Internet is both more valuable and more affordable than 
ever. 


Visit GES at the U.S. 1 Computer Showcase 
July 26, 1994 


Don't miss Sergio Heker, GES President and CEO, discuss bow to 
make the Internet a profitable investment for your company 


_ Global Enterprise Services, Inc. * 3 Independence Way * Princeton, NJ 08540 © 1-800-358-4437 


